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Something New and Practical 


FOR TEACHING YOUNG PUPILS 
HOW TO USE THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


INTRODUCTION PRICE. 

How to Talk, . .. . « + Over 200 Illustrations, . . . 42 Cts. 

How to Write,. . . + « « Over 175 Illustrations, . ..72 “ 

These two books, prepared by W. B. POWELL, A. M., Supt. of Schools, Aurora, Il., 
are the result of mo noon of successful effort in training children to talk and write 
correctly. Their purpose is to guide the young learner in the correct use of language 
at the time when he is acquiring a vocabulary and forming habits of speech. 

The ordinary school grammars and alleged language text-books fail, because they 
are only suitable for comparatively advanced pupils, who commence the study too 
late, after bad habits of speech—which books are powerless to correct—have 


formed. ied 
; ils reading ‘n a Second Reader can readily understand everything in the first book 


Pu : 
and those reading intelligently in a First er can profitably commence its study. 


Parkers Anithmetical Charts. 


Prepared by FRANCIS W. PARKER. 
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The Charts comprise Fifty Numbers, printed on manilla parchment paper, 25x30 
inches in size, and bound in the same manner a3 Monroe's Reading Charts. 
Price per Set of Fifty Numbers, $6,00; Back Frame, or Easel, 50 Cts. 
Specimen Copies of any of the above-named books will be mailed on receipt of 
at Tusseaaction Price, which will be refunded if the books are either adopted or 
returned to us. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


YORK, 19 Bond St.: BOSTON, 5 Bromfield St. 
ao a wader, how. E. C. McCLintock, Agent. 
CHICAGO, 153 Wabash Ave. : F.S. BeLpen, Agent. 








LIPPINCOTT'S 


Popular Series of Readers. 


The publishers submit this series to Teachers and School Officers with implicit 
confidence 1n its superior merits, and invite commendations from leading educators, 
and to the reviews from the School Journals of the United States, as the best evidences 





that the books are in harmony with the progressive educational sentiment of the 
times, and represent the modern methods of teaching. 
The Series is constructed upon the principle that School Readers should combine 


the greatest possible interest with appropriate instruction, and contains a greater 
variety of reading matter than is usually found in similar publications. 

The introduction of Script EXERCISEs into the First and Second books is a new 
feature highly commended by progressive teachers. By these exercises pupils are 
made familiar with letters in script while learning to read, and are taught to read 
written matter as readily as printed, 

The LancuaGe Lessons follow the exercises in reading, and are presented in a 
manner that is attractive and instructive, and has been spoken of as a valuable feature 

Descriptive circulars noting prominent features of the Series, terms for introduc- 
tion, price lists, etc., sent on application. 

Sample copies for examination, with a view to introduction, sent post-paid on 
receipt of the following prices :—First Reader, 17 cts. ; Second Reader, 28 cts. ; Third 
Reader, 37 cts. ; Fourth Reader, 50 cts. ; Fifth Reader, 75 cts. The amount received 
will be refunded if the Books are adopted or returned. 





Correspondence reluting to books for examination or introduction invited. Ad- 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


715 and 717 Market St,, Philadelphia, 
RANDOLPH McNUTT, Gen'l. Agt. 


25 North Pearl S8t., Albany, N, Y. 
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; no other Amer- | In Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division, or The American System of teaching the 
variety of — 

; 88 great as 
with as much 


four fundamental rules in Written Arithmetic. 

This little book is the only special, scientific work ever published on this subject. Itis equally 
adapted to graded and ungraded schools. By systematizing the work, it reduces the time and labor 
of both teacher and pupil at least one half. 


Price 25 cents. Address 
J. C. DOLAN, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Manufacturing 
Opticians, 
1016 Chestnut St., Phila. 





™ Microscopes and 
all Accessories and 
Apparatus, Pho- 
sogra — Outfits 
mateurs, 
octacles, Eye- 
Prateee, Opera, & 
Marine Glasses, 
etc, 


Tilustrated Price Lists, 
mailed free to any ad- 
dress : Mention this 
in vrresponding with us. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1850. 
—_o-—- 


CHEMICAL and PHILOSOPHICAL 
APPARATUS 


ot First-Class Quality, 


BY J. & H. BERGE. 


Importers and Manufacturers, 
191 Greenwich & 95 John Sts. 











A new fine large Illustrated Catalogue—in 
course of active preparation. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 


Danner’s Revolving Bookcases 


SECURED BY SEVEN 
. PATENTS 

R The ORIGINAL and BEST 

IN THE WORLD 
Thousands of these cases 
/ now in use throughout the 
world. “Made in various 
sizes, styles and prices. 


Ws Warranted to give com- 
w plete satisfaction or no sale. 


Beware Of a gross infringe- 
ment made of iron. 


Send for Illustrated Price 
List to 
JOHN DANNER, 


Canton, O 


chool Books 


Bought, Sold, 
Exchanged. 


We can supply you with a full line of stand- 
ard miscellaneous works, in exchange for any 
SCHOOL or COLLEGE Text Books you may 
wisi to dispose of, thus affording you a favorable 
rt) peacene « of procuring or replenishing your 

brary nd us memorandum of your 
siving dates, condition, etc., and we will submit 
offer. 


VAN WINKLE & WEEDON, 
90 Chambers St., New York City. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. SCHOOL BOOKS. 
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We want all School-Book buyers in the 
United States to send usa list of the School 
or College Text-Books they use, either 
New or Second-Hand. We havein quantities 
almost every current School Book published, 
at priees lower than any jobbing house in 
United States. We will buy or exchange 
School Books in any quantity. 


WILLIAM H. KEYSER & CO., 


8. W. cor. 10th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, 
Entrance on Arch Street. 
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JOHN GOULD, 


DEALER 1N 
SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES, 


And Manufacturer of School aa erry and 
Gould's Arithmetical Frame, also Magic Lanterns 
for families and Schools, has remnoyed from No. 
72 Murray Street to 256 Canal Street. 
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JOHN B. DAVIDS & CO0’.S 
—SUPERIOR— 


WRITING INKS, 
WRITING FLUIDS, and 
MUCILAGE, 
Awarded Prize Medal by the American Insti 
tute and Atiantic Exhibition. Insist upon wavng 
JOHN B. DAVID’S & CO’S, and take no other. 
Board of Wducation Supplied. 
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A VALUABLE BOOK OF REFERENCE. 





The Sandard Authority in the Correct Use of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 





THE 


Grammar f English Grammars 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION, HISTORICAL, AND CRITICAL, 
BY GOOLD BROWN, 


Author of the Institutes of English Grammars, The First Lines of English Grammar, ete., etc., 





Tenth Edition—Revised and Improved. 





ENLARCED BY THE ADDITION OF 


ACOPIOUS INDEX OF MATTER, 


By SAMUEL WU. 


BERRIAN, A.M. 





1100 Pages. Royal Octavo. 


Price, bound in Leather, $5; Half Morocco, $6.25. 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 56 & 


58 Lafayette Place, New York. 





NOTICES OF THE GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


* It covers the whole field of English Grammar, 
being truly ‘a great thesaurus of grammatical 
knowledge.’ As a work of reference it has no 
equal. The perfection of the work is absolutely 
amazing. In our own opinion every teacher, 
every student, should have a copy in his library 
of this ‘Grammar of Grammars,’ for it is a final 
authority from which there can be no appeal.”’— 
Gospel Banner. 

“ There is scarcely a question, however knotty 
and intricate, that is not discussed with a view to 
settling, by a full and patient investigation, those 
disputes which have so long vexed the student of 
grammar.”’—Ohio Ed. Monthly. 

“ Tt isthe culmination of the labors of a lifetime 
earnestly devoted to philological studies, especial- 
ly in the interest of undefiled English. This great 
work has been repeatedly revised, and finally 


made the must practicable of books by the later 


labors of Mr. Berrian, in the compilation of a 
copious index, which gives easy reference, to all 
matters treated in the text. Asa work ot refer- 
ence, no teacher can afford to be without it; as 
authoritative upon disputed points, at least giv- 
ing the usage of all the grammarians of note, it 
is he!pful to all who would cultivate purity and 
clearness of diction.”—New York Saser. 


‘* is a vast reservoir of grammatical knowl 
edge which every one who thoroughly under- 
stancs the English language should have in his 
library.’’—California Teacher. 

“No progressive teacher can afford to be with- 
out it.””—Massachusetts Teacher. 


“ This is the great work of a great workman. 
The edition before us, the last revised, is beyond 
all question the most profound and critical work 
that ever appeared on the subject of language. 
Every professional teacher should have a copy of 
the Grammar of English Grammars, placed side 
by side with his most valuable books of study and 
reference. We should be glad to see a copy of 
this work placed in every school-district library. 
—Voice of Iowa. 

“This volume is undoubtedly the most com- 
plete Grammar of the English language which 
has yet been published. The Historica] Introduc- 
tion contains chapters upon the ‘Science of Gram- 
mar,’ the ‘Origin of Language,’ ‘The Powers of 
Language,’ and the ‘ Best Methods of Teaching 
Grammar,’ which should be studied by every 
teacher. No teacher can afford to be without it, 
and it should.be placed. by the side of Webster 
and Worcester in every school as a book of refer- 
ence.” — Educational a 
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Silicate Book-Slates. 
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Black Diamond Slating. 


The best Liquid pap Sor Wallis and 
—_ tup.in cans of various 
sizes with on for use. 


Blackboards. 


Made of the best material, thoroughly 
both sides of “Black Diamond Slating,” 
and best made. 


Lapilinum (Stone Cloth. } 


Perfect flexible blackboard. Rolls tightly like a 
Map without injury, 36 and 46 inches wide. 


ivorine Sheets. 


Assorted colors, size 2244x284 in transparent, one 
or both aise, @ persoas coasting quntace. Sheets cut 
to order any size desired. 
BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 

These is are fully protected by PATENTS and 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
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And Improv:4 

Methods of Seating. 
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tmproved Eureka Liquid Slating, 
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The latest Inventions 
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Special circulars of the above free on application 

Our Illustrated Catalogue of 184 Pages, con- 
tain: a description of everything for Schools, 
mailed for 25 cents. 
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New York, November 18, 1882. 
THE NOVEMBER NUMBER 


OF THE 


Scholar's Companion 


Is full of interesting reading for the scholars. 
“The Nutting Party” is illustrated and the 
‘Moonlight Sonata” tells of an evening visit of 
Beethoven. ‘“‘Genius in Childhood,” Taking a Hint,” 
‘Dryburgh Abbey,” “‘ Only,” “Famous Battles,” 
“ Traveler's Tales,” and ‘“* Kerim and the Carrot’ - 
a Persian Fairy story, are all interesting—yes, 
more instructive. Then comes a dialogue good for 
the school-roomand arecitation. The School-room 
The Writing Club, The Letter Boa, are full to the 
brim, Then comes some more interesting things. 
And finally the ‘‘ Awards of Prizes” for painting in 
water colors. Altogether the young folks will like 
thisnumber. They know its worth. Remember it is 
only 50 cents a year. 








WE find this sentence in an educational 
journal : ‘How we can best fit the child for 
the duties of social life and citizenship is the 
object of the New Education.” There is evi- 





dently quite an effort being made by some| Questions have arisen and are arising at 


persons to comprehend the ‘‘New Educa- 
tion,”—and it will be misunderstood as the 
Kindergarten has been and is. The above is 
no definition. 





IMPROVEMENT is only possible when proper 
external agencies are brought to bear. We 
are different from others because of external 
conditions. Man is capable of culture, 
growth, stimulation, and of training. These 
may come through books, men, nature or 
society, but the school proposes a plan to ap- 
ply these external conditions. 





IF you visit a place and find that the better 
class of people have a contempt for their 
public schools, you may know at once that 
they pay low salaries to their teachers. On 
the other hand if you visit a place and find 
the better class of people enthusiastic over 
their schools, you may be certain they pay 
fair salaries. It is easy to see why this 
is so. 





THE physical life is closely related to the 
mental life. Dr. Renaudin relates the case 
of a boy who was successful in his studies at 
school, and who lost his energy and became 
so unruly as to be expelled from school. It 
was found that his evil behavior was closely 
related to the condition of his skin; it had 
become insensible; on returning to its 
normal state he became docile and affection- 
ate, but relapsed as his malady returned. 





KinpDNEss to animals marks the higher 
degrees of civilization. It is a noticeable 
trait of the cultivated mind that it studies 
the ways of the lowercreation. Would men 
806)like Darwin or Lubbock torture animals ? 
The races of India exhibit a kindness toward 
animals that is very remarkable, and they 
307 wonder at the cruelty of the Europeans. Let 
us learn from them to treat animals as we 
would wish to be treated were we in their 
places. 





THERE is no profession that has so many 
impracticable men in it. A basis of princi- 
ples has not yet been laid down; nor is the 
prospect good that one will be. In each state 
the teachers meet, read some “‘ papers,” pass 
some ‘‘resolutions,” and then depart ; they 
do not face the real issues ; they do not plan 
out a campaign and determine “to fight it 
out on that lineif it takes all summer.” We 
have urged different things, but only a few 
comprehend the matter. 


The most notable event of the month and 





.|indeed of the year has been the election. 


Twenty-six states held elections Nov. 7th. 
The results are democratic victories almost 
everywhere. A great tidal-wave has swept 
over the land. In this State Grover Cleve- 
land was elected by nearly 200,000 majority. 
Just think of it! What has caused this ? 
The Republicans have been running things 
in the interest of the party, not of the people. 
That explains the matter. The Republican 
party must reform or give way to another. 





every turn, and they are not by any means 
answered. Among them are such questions 
as these: (1). Whatis the stock of words the 
child brings toschool with him? (2). What 
is the relation between the sign and the idea? 
(3). Whence is the idea derived ? (4), What 
is the relation between doing and thinking ? 
(5). What best cultivates the power of atten- 
tion? (6). What marks a right method of 
fixing truth in the memory? (7). On what 
does method generally depend ? 


abshemnineinaes 

THE “‘ survival of the fittest,” is a phrase 
that has an intense meaning when applied 
to education. The one most fit to live in this 
world will, other things being equal, out- 
survive others. The question to be asked is, 
what most fits us, or as Herbert Spencer 
puts it, ‘‘ What knowledge is of most worth ?” 
This is by no means certain ; one prescribes 
a certain course of study; knowing they be- 
lieve to be needful. Another sees that the act 
of doing is what is still more needed by the 
massof men. Both to Know and to be able 
to Do are evidently needed. 


- + @e-——__- 





Ir you have a class of restless and mis- 
chievous boys and want to keep them busy, 
you had better not let them get to their 
places before you, and get a start without 
their teacher being on hand to check them. 
Ten minutes sooner or later on your part in 
getting to your place will make a solid hour's 
difference in your control of your classes for 
one day. If a teacher is ahead of his schol- 
ars in getting into place he can keep ahead 
there. If his scholars are ahead of him to 
begin with, they are not likely to lose their 
lead till the school closes. 

piasdeienthlieds 

QUESTIONS. — The real educator i is constant- 
ly solving educational problems ; there will 
arise in his mind questions that only a pro- 
longed and careful investigation will enable 
him to answer. Froebel undertoook to grap- 
ple with the laws of mental development, in- 
deed all educators have proposed this. Every 
real teacher strives to come at general laws ; 
some attain to merely practical results ; they 
say, “‘I know nothing about the theory of 
education, but I do know that if lam thor- 

h, my pupils make improvement.” 
Others attain to a consistent theory, and 
the necessity of having a theory is very 
great, as every student knows. 


Tue efforts to introduce Froebel’s system 
in our country have not resulted simply in 
the establishment of a certain number of 
Kindergarten. Principles which Froebel em- 
phasized and which had been practically ig- 
nored in conventional systems of instruc- 
tion have been revived, and promise to work 
a transformation in elementary schools. The 
opinion seems to be gaining ground in the 
United States, that the instruction in form, 
color, and design, and the manual training 
which are provided for in the Kindergarten 
afford a simple and practical foundation for 
industrial education. It is more, needful 
that some one who understands it shall 
mark out a scheme for the schouls up to the 
High School grade. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 





It is believed by many that a technical or indus- 
trial department cannot, with propriety be intro- 
duced in the common schools of our country. This, 
however, does not prevent the teacher giving les- 
sons indirectly towards industrial pursuits. It is 
too often the case that American youth arrive at 
the very brink vf manhood without having thought 
of what they should do foraliving. Met in this un- 
prepared state, they often take up a trade or pro- 
fession which they donot like and to which they 
are not in the least adapted. 

It is thought that every one can succeed in life 
if he find the proper vocation, and follow it earnest- 
ly. This is an error. Adaptation and training 
count for very much in the battle of life. While 
the teacher is not especially responsible for the busi- 
ne33 failure of his pupils, for he cannot teach them 
the rudiments of all the trades, yet there are many 
practical business hints that should receive atten- 
tion at his hands. 

Every pupil should know that he must work, 
either with hand or brain; and that labor of either 
kind is honorable. Next to this comes the choice 
of an occupation for life and a fitting for it. The 
teacher should, from time to time, call the pupils’ 
attention to practical life, and show what causes 
success or failure. He will teach them that read- 
ing, history, geography, etc. are useful to all; be 
sides he should start a discussion on industrial pur- 
suits. A pupil may easily be led to study the in- 
dustrial pursuits of his own immediate neighbor- 
hood and to gain considerable technical knowledge, 
by a little encouragement on the part of the teach- 
er. A few moment’s conversation upon the pleasure 


and ills of an occupation may do more for the future | . 


of a boy than all his other school-work combined, 
Let the teacher, in addition to storing the minds 
of his pupils with knowledge, aid them ina just 
conception of the ways of the world, and enable 
them to choose, not hastily, but wisely, the part 
they shall perform; then shall his work lead to that 
greatest of national blessings—educated labor. 


THE SPENCER DINNER. 


On Nov. 9, a dinner was given at Delmonico’s to 
Herbert Spencer, the company including about 150 
gentlemen. The guests were from New York City, 
Harvard and Yale Colleges; Brooklyn, Boston, 
Newburg and Newport ; all professions were there 
—clergymen, lawyers, judges, merchants, physi- 
cians, editors, teachers. The Editor of the ScHooL 
JOURNAL found Supt. Rickoff, of Yonkers opposite. 
Supt. Calkins, of New York and Prof. Johonnot at 
his left, Prof. Cochran, Prest. Brooklyn Poly- 
technic Institute at his right. The genial Brown, 
of D. Appleton & Co., and the cordial Cathcart, of 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., held good com- 
panionship on the opposite side. Mr. Spencer sat 
at the right of William M. Evarts, then followed 
Prof. Sumner, John Fisk, B. H. Bristow, H. W. 
Beecher, E. J. Youmans. On the left were Carl 
Schurz, Prof. Marsh, Mr. Lott (Mr. Spencer’s com 
panion here) and A. 8. Hewitt. Looking around 
many eminent men beside these were seen at the 

‘tables. 

Carl Schurz of the Post, Hurlbert of the World 
Dana of the Sun, Stephen A. Walker and F. W. 
Devoe of the Board of Education; Judges Speir and 
Van Vorst; Lawyers Simon Sterne, Chauncey M. 
Depew, Cyrus Field; Profs. Rood, Draper, New- 
berry, Eaton and Botta; the artists, Bierstadt and 
Greenough; the writers, Stedman, Charlton Lewis 
and Junius Henry Browne; Drs. Hammond, 
Barker, Jacobi; Publishers, Appleton, Blakeman, 
Van Nostrand and Holt. But space forbids to men- 
tion allof the company. Mr. Evarts made a bright 
speech (though very solemn looking) and intro- 
duced Mr. Spencer, who spoke at some length. 
He advised the Americans to live under less pres- 
sure. Prof. Sumner, of Yale College, spoke on 


‘Sociology,” Prof. Marsh. on ‘‘Evolution,” Prof. 
Fiske, on “Evolution and Religion,” Carl Schurz, 
on “Efforts of Science,” H. W. her, on ‘‘Evolu- 
tion and Theology,” and altogether it was a brilliant 








PROF. WILLIAM HARRIS. 


Prof. Harris has attained eminence as an educa- 
tor in America; as a philosophical investigator of 
educational problems} he probably outranks any 
other man at present. He was born in North 
Killingly, Connecticut, September 10, 1835. A 
descendant, on his father’s side, from Thomas 
Harris, who emigrated to Rhode Island, with its 
founder, Roger Williams. He was educated at a 
country district school in Connecticut, and attend- 
ed academies at Woodstock, Connecticut, and at 
Andover and Worcester. 

In 1857, Mr. Harris arrived in St. Louis, and en- 
gaged in teaching. He was appointed Principal of 
Clay School, in 1859. After eight years service, he 
was, in 1867, appointed assistant superintendent, 
the following year, he was elected General Super- 
intendent. To this office he was regularly re- 
elected each year, until May, 1880, he resigned 
the position 





>. “> 
On his retirement from the superintendency, Mr. 
Harris was the recipient of many testimonials ex 
pressive of the high esteem in which he was held 
by all with whom he had been connected in his 
educational work. Among these was a gold medal 
presented by the citizens of St. Louis. He was also 
presented with a letter of credit for $1,000 for de- 
fraying his expenses on a prospective trip to 
Europe to study and observe recent educational 
methods abroad. A beautiful engrossed copy of 
complimentary resolutions was presented to him 
by the teachers of the city, containing 1,100 signa- 
tures. 
His mind is speculative in its tendency and un- 
der his guidance a school of Philosophy was organ- 
ized in St. Louis. He has attained a position of 
eminence, because he pursues truth for its own 
sake. 





AS TO SPELLING BOOKS. 


The School Committee of Boston referred the 
subject of a spelling-book for the grammar schools 
to the Supervisors (Supts. of Schools.) These con- 
sidered the subject, and reported through Supt. 
Seaver as follows: 

First, the ‘‘ Exercises in spelling should be as far 
as possible written. The aim all along should be 
for the pupil to be able to spell the words of his own 
vocabulary. He should have constant practice in 
familiar words, and also in the new words met in 
any of his lessons. It is too much, of course, to ex- 
pect him to remember the correct spelling of all the 
words of his constantly increasing vocabulary ; but 
he may, at least, be spared useless drill upon words 
which he cannot use and of whose meaning he is 
ignorant, 

‘As early as possible passages from the reading- 
lessons should be copied, and sentences should be 
written daily from dictation. The sentences which 
the pupils make in their oral exercises or in their 
language-lessons will thus give material for a spell- 








and memorable meeting. 





ing lesson. When the pupils are far enough ad 





vanced they may write out the substance of any of 
their daily lessons in geography, history, physiol. 
ogy, etc., or copy good passages of prose and poet. 
ry. Itis manifest that words spelled thus in vital 
connection with each other and with their meaning 
will be better remembered than when they are writ. 
ten in lists as isolated, dead fragments.” 

The above was to do away with the practice 
then very common in the schools, of learning les. 
sons in the spelling-book. It was seen that this 
practice was in open violation of the sound prin. 
ciple that correctly written word-forms are most 
easily and surely acquired when the words are used 
in their natural connections as expressing thought. 
—which principle, indeed, is but a special applica- 
tion of the still broader principle that should guide 
all teaching and that finds expression in such max. 
ims as, “ideas before words,” ‘‘things befor 
names,” “thoughts before sentences,” ‘‘ knowledge 
before definitions,” etc. 

The aim was to apply the well-known principle, 
that one learns to do a thing by doing that thing; 
that is, in the present case, that one learns to write 
language correctly by writing language correctly, 
Copying good extracts, not only of prose, but espe 
cially of poetry ; written abstracts or reproductions 
of daily lessons in all branches, but more especially 
of those under the designation ‘‘ oral instruction,” 
sentence-making, story-writing, descriptions, and 
other forms of composition, written tests and ex 
aminations; all these and many other forms of 
written work, provided they were subjected to un- 
remitting criticism, correction, and rewriting, af 
forded all needed opportunities for the cultivation 


*< lof the all-important habit of correct spelling. 


It was recommended, and the school committee 
voted, to discontinue the use of the spelling-book. 
It is still much the practice to spend, in drilling on 
lists of isolated words time which might much bet- 
ter be spent on written exercises. This use of lists 
of miscellaneous words, picked up by the individual 
teachers very much as chance circumstances may 
have dictated, does not meet the approval of any 
member of the Board of Supervisors. 

The majority of them believe that the restoration 
of the spelling-book at the present time would be 
neither safe nor advantageous, and that the ulti- 
mate result would be to transfer the energy now 
spent upon the written work where it is just begin- 
ning to tell back again upon spelling-book drill. Jt 
is further believed that when written work, done 
under unremitting criticism and correction, is prop- 
perly appreciated by teachers as the best means of 
training to a habit of correct spelling, the feeling 
that a spelling-book is needed will pass away. 

The Board is unanimous that the main effort to 
cultivate good spelling should be concentrated, not 
on spelling-book drill, but on composition and other 
written work; also in the opinion that the list of 
miscellaneous words now prepared and much used 
by the teachers should be ‘discarded. 
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DEFINITION AND IDEA. 





By Pror. J. G. Gray, St. Cloud, Minn. 

All knowledge has its basis in perception. It is 
therefore necessarily true that definition can become 
an instrument of knowledge only as it is the ex- 
pression or symbolizing of ideas already in the 
mindof the learner. As self-evident and trivial as 
this statement may seem to be, it comprehends the 
length and breadth, the height and depth of the 
New Education. Its practical working may be 
seen in its application to any of the subjects taught 
in the schools. 

Let us take geography for illustration. Because 
of the truth of the statement made above, it follows 
that the method used in teaching this subject is 
the best one which brings all of the child’s know!- 
edge nearest to the basis of sense-perception. 1 
order, therefore, to teach the subject well, the 
teacher must be master of the various steps possible 
in bringing the knowledge to be gained within the 
child’s reach. It is evident that the best way 2 
the world to convey to a learner an idea of any 
thing, is to bring hiin into actual contact with the 
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thing itself. 
classes into the ficlds, and direct their atten- 
tion to the features of land and water. to the soil, 


the climate, the productions. the animal and vege-| ™ 


table life, the forms of society and government, and 
the actualities concerning which he is expected to 
give fuller explanations in the subsequent positions 
of the course. 

When the time arrives, as it certainly will at an 
early period of the child’s life, at which it will be 
necessary to enlarge his sphere of thought beyond 
the bounds of his own neighborhood, the teacher 
should use the next best means of implanting per- 
ceptions of things in the learner’s mind. This is to 
be accomplished by the use of models. Correct and 
clear perceptions of many of the surface features, 
both of land and water, can be given by using a 
shallow box with water-tight joints filled with sand 
or soil. In this the child can form islands, lakes, 
hills, ete., etc., none the less real because they are 
small. Ona larger scale models may be made of 
the continents in clay and allowed to dry, after 
which water can be sprinkled upon them, thus illus- 
trating the water courses. Herein lies the value of 
globe-geography. The globe is a model of tho 
earth, imperfect it is true, but still the nearest re- 
presentation of the earth asa whole that we have 
The correct ideas regarding the form, position and 
relative size of the various parts of the earth’s sur- 
face can be given in no other way, as it is impossi- 
ble to correctly represent the surface of a sphere 
upon a plane. The globe should always be studied 
before maps are used by the children. A glance at 
Mercator’s world-map is sufficient to prove this as- 
sertion true. Scores of teachers have told me that 
Greenland is south-east of the north pole. Many 
will declare that Greenland is as large as South 
America. These impressions are clearly given 
from maps. 

But still further, the teacher finds often that 
neither the object nor a model of it is within his 
reach. What then may he de? Our own erxperi- 
ence, as well as common-sense, gives the answer. 
The next most reliable medium, or instrument for 
conveying ideas to the mind is pictures. These are 
somewhat like the thing itself, but are less to be 
trusted than models. The Patent Office is filled 
with the latter, not with the former. While a teach- 
er may assume that an intelligent child, if properly 
directed will get a clear conception of a river by 
seeing it, or by seeing a mimic representation of it, 
he is by no means sure that the picture of it creates 
within the child’s mind the true idea of the object 
itself. However, pictorial representation is a most 
valuable adjunct to instruction. Here is the 
sphere of maps. They are not pictures, still they 
embody dhe elements of form and proportion. 

Last in the series of steps used in the work of 
conveying ideas is word-pictures. Verbal descrip- 
tion or explanation is by odds the least certain of 
all methods used in the various processes of instruc- 
tion. Whena teacher states a fact to a child, or 
when the child reads it froma book, the teacher 
has absolutely no power to discern what kind of an 
idea is formed in thechild’s mind. This is the most 
critical point in the whole line of an education. 
The child at this point makes the transition from 
the acquisition of ideas immediately from things 
impressed upon the sense, to that of obtaining them 
through the mediation of symbols,—signs, which in 
themselves have no power whatever to communi- 
cate ideas. It is so much easier to talk than to 
teach, that teachers are greatly tempted to use this 
method first, and trustto chance that the children 
are getting information. The least important work 
of the teacher is the putting into symbols the idea 
of the child; his true sphere,-at least his first duty 
is to give ‘him ‘right ideas. This being done, the 
symbolizing in words is an easy task. . The waste 
of mental and moral power due to the violation of 
this fundamental, all-comprehending law of instruc- 
tion is incalculably great. Weall to-day would be 
far better men and women had we not been fed 
upon the dry husks of the symbols of ideas. Too 
often is it true.that language is the grave of 
thought. 


Hence the teacher must first take his | - 





EDUCATION OF THE WILL. 
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From its nature too, as well as from its central 
importance it might be easily shown that the will 
is no less dependent on the culture it receives than 
the mind. It is fast becoming as absurd to suppose 
men can survive in the great practical strain to 
which American life subjects all who would suc- 
ceed. if the will is left to take its doubtful chances 
of training and discipline, as to suppose the mind 
develops in neglect. Our changed conditions make 
this chance of will-culture more doubtful than for- 
merly. A generation or two ago most school-boys 
had either farm work, chores, errands, jobs self- 
imposed, or required by less tender parents; they 
made things, either toys or tools, out of school. 
Most school-girls did house-work, more or less, 
which is like farm-work the most varied and most 
salutary, as well as the most venerable of all schools 
for the youthful body and mind. They undertook 
extensive works of embroidery, bed-quilting, knit- 
ting, sewing, mending," if not cleaning, and even 
spinning and weaving their own or others’ clothing, 
and cared for the younger children. The wealthier 
devised or imposed tasks for will culture, as 
the German crown prince had his children taught 
a trade as part of their education. 

The only duty of small children is habitual and 
prompt obedience. Their will, purpose and even 
mood when alone is fickle, fluctuating, contra- 
dictory. Our very presence imposes one general 
law on them, viz., that of keeping our good will 
and avoiding our displeasure. As the plant grows 
toward the light, so they unfold in the direction of 
our wishes, felt as by divination. They respect all 
you smile at, even buffoonery; look up in their play 
to call your notice, to study the lines of your sym- 
pathy, as if their chief vocation was to learn your 
desires. Their early lies are often saying what 
they know will please us, knowing no higher teuch- 
stones of truth. If we are careful to be wisely and 
without excess happy and affectionate when they 
good, and saddened and slightly cooled in manifest- 
ations of love if they do wrong. the power of asso- 
ciation in the normal eupeptic child will early choose 
right as surely as pleasure increases vitality. If 
our Jove is deep, obedience is an instinct, if nota 
religion. 

Our requirements should be uniform, with no 
whim, mood, or periodicity of any sort about them. 
If we alternate from caresses to severity, are fickle 
and capricious instead of commanding by a fixed 
and settled plan, if we only now and then take the 
child in hand so he does not know precisely what 
to expect, we really require the child to change its 
nature with every change in us, and well for the 
child who can defy such changeable authority, 
which not only unsettles but breaks up character 
anew when it is just beginning to inspissate. 
Neglect is better than this, and fear of inconsis- 
tency of authority makes the best parents often 
jealous of arbitrariness in teachers. Only thus can 
we develop general habits of will and bring the 
child to know general maxims of conduct induc- 
tively, and only thus by judicious boldness and 
hardihood in command can we bring the child to 
feel the conscious strength that comes only from 
doing pleasant things. Even if instant obedience 
be only external at first, it will work inward, for 
moods are controlled by work, and it is only will 
which enlarges the bounds of personality. 

The child’s notion of what is right is what is 
habitual, and-the simple, to which all else is reduced 
in thought, is identified with the familiar. It is 
this primitive stratum of habits which principally 
determines our deepest beliefs—which all must 
have over and above knowledge—to which men 
revert in mature years from youthful vagaries. If 
good acts area diet and nota medicine, are re- 
peated over and over again, as every new beat of 
the loom pounds in one new thread, and a sense of 
justice and right is wrought into the very nerve. 
cells and fibres; if this ground texture of the soul, 
this ‘‘memory and habit plexus,” this sphere of 


Ganiies we oftenest t do, is poare rightly and inper- 

ceptibly wrought, not only does it become a web of 
destiny for us, so all-de*ermining is it, but we have 
something perdurable to fall back on if moral shock 
or crisis or change or calamity shall have rudely 
broken up the whole structure of later associations. 

Not only the more we mechanize thus the more 
force of soul is freed for higher work, but we are 
insured against emergencies in which the choice 
and deed is likely to follow the nearest motive, or 
that which acts quickest, rather than to pause and 
be influenced by higher and perhaps intrinsically 
stronger motives. The will, especially, is a trust we 
are to administer for the child, not as he may now 
wish, but as he will wish when more mature. We 
must now compel what he will later wish to compel 
himself todo. To find his habits already formed to 
the same law that his mature will and the world 
later enjoin, cements the strongest of all bonds be- 
tween mentor and child. Nothing, however, must 
be so individual as punishment. For some a threat 
at rare intervals is enough, while for others, how- 
ever ominous they may be, they become at once 
‘like scarecrows, on which the foulest birds soon- 
est learn to perch.” To scold well and wisely is an 
art by itself. For some children pardon is the 
worst punishment; for others, ignoring or 
neglect; for others, isolation from others, sus- 
pension from duties; for others, seclusion—which 
last, however, is for certain ages beset with extreme 
danger—and for still others, 
made so conspicuous. 

Thrice happy he who is so wisely trained that he 
comes to believe he believes what his soul deeply 
does believe, to say what he feels and feel what he 
really does feel, and chiefly whose express volitions 
square with the profounder drift of his will as the 
resultant of all he has desired or wished, expected, 
attended to or striven for. When such 


shame from being 


an one 


comes to his moral majority by standing for the 
first time upon his own ‘careful conviction, against 
the popular cry, or against his own materi:) inter- 
ests or predaceous passions, and feels the constraint 
and joy of pure obligation which comes up from 
this deep source, a new, original force is brought 
into the world of wills. Call it inspiration, or 


Kant’s transcendental impulse above and outside of 
experience, of Spencer's deep reverbations from a 
vast and mysterious past of compacted ancestral 


experiences, the most concentrated, distilled and 
instinctive of all psychic products, and as old as 
Mr. Tyndall's ‘fiery cloud,” the name or even 


source is little. We would call it the purest, freest, 
most prevailing, because inward, will or 
conscience. 

Only great, concentrated and prolonged efforts in 
ore direction really train the mind, because only 
they train the will beneath it. Many little, 
heterogenous efforts of different sorts, as some one 
has said in substance, leave the mind like a piece of 
well-used blotting paper, and the will like a rubber 
band stretched to flaccidity around one aftor an- 
other bundle of objects too large for it to clasp into 
unity. By staking the horse or cow out in the 
spring-time, till he gnaws his small allotted circle 
of grass to the ground. and not by roving and 
cropping at will, can be be taught that the sweetest 
joint is nearest the root;--are convenient symbols 
of will-culture in the intellectual field. 


2 


INSTEAD of the one-sided training of the many, 
they (the thinking teachers of Basedow’s time) 
wished for an awakening, soul-refreshing instruc 
tion and development of the thinking power in the 
pupil. In order to secure this they proceeded to 
teach them to think, to speak, to “bserve, to inves- 
tigate; they recognized that ofall things, correctly 
apprehending senses were a fundamental condition 
for correct judgment. They insisted upon jurther 
material apparatus for culture and upon a better 
method; upon enriching the pupils’ minds with 
material knowledge and multiplied accomplish- 
ments. The king in this kingdom, the genius of 
Christian, humen pedagogy, was Pestalozzi. He 
found us a single costly pearl, the motto of educa- 
tion for alltime; The development of human nature 


most 








on the ground of Nature.—Bvus:e. 
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TEACHING LANGUAGES. 





By ANNA JOHNSON. 
In teaching foreign languages, the ‘ Natural 
Method” is now the most popular, and is indeed con- 
sidered by competent judges the true method. If 
this is so, why not adopt it in teaching our own lan- 
guage in schools? The children need to be taught 
to think and express themselves in their mother 
tongue, quite as much asif they were learning a for- 
eign language. It should be the teacher’s aim in 
each lesson to develop language as far as’ possible. 
In the Quincy system it is given prominence. 
From the very first the children should be en- 
couraged, and, if necessary, compelled to express 
themselves, first orally, and as soon as posssible in 
writing. They may begin by telling what they see, 
hear, feel,’eat, and touch and where they have been. 
etc. Then they may be taught to enlarge upon the 
forms and combine short sentences. They will be 
glad to tell a few things about their pet cat or dog, 
or some plaything or present. When they are able 
to write they may able to state on their slates what 
they did before or after school; what they like to 
do, or where they would like to go, and why. They 
may give their reasons for liking summer, winter, 
etc. By allowimg the children to express their own 
ideas in their own language, the teacher can much 
better get at their real needs; he can see where 
their deficiences are, and better help to correct 
them. 

Almost every lesson may be made a language 
lesson ; geography, history. spelling, arithmetic 
(practical examples,) and object lessons especially. 
The children should be taught to express the same 
idea in several ways; as, “ The boy’s name was 
John.” ‘There was a boy whose name was John.” 
‘*There was a boy named John.” 

A good way to teach irregular verbs is to ask 
questions, using one form, and have the children 
answer in the affirmative using another form, as, 
‘*Did you buy a slate to-day ? ‘Yes; 
slate to-day.” ‘Did you see yourfriend?” ‘ Yes; 
I saw my friend.” Thus a long list of questions 
may be written on the board, and the answers 
written by the children, or simply a list of verbs 
placed on the board, and the children write both 
questions and answers themselves. 

One way to teach the children to compose, is to 
read a short story, or a long one, if it have marked 
points of interest, and let them write what they 
can remember of it. Some of the best efforts may 
be read aloud to encourage them, while the poorest 
may be privately criticised and allowed to be re- 
written. When there are common mistakes they 
may be mentioned before the class and criticised or 
special lessons given uponthem. It isa good plan 
for the teacher to glance over the daily papers and 
note some prominent event or item of interest, 
which he may mention to'the class, and have them 
frame into readable statements; where the words 
are new or too difficult for the scholars to spell, 
they nay be written upon the board; this will en- 
large their vocabulary, which is important. 

A picture may be presented before the class; the 
teacher may ask questions about it; the children 
may exercise their imaginations, and then write a 
little story concerning it. The children need at 
first to be furnished with idcas; they cannot express 
what they have not in mind. A few facts in the 
life of some prominent person may he given, which 
the children may write from memory; or a few 
suggestive words may be placed upon the board, 
from which they may weave a little story. 

In letter writing the children may imagine they 
are sending a present to some one and write an ap- 
propriate note,to accompany it; then ‘again, that 
they are the recipient of said present, and return 
anote of thanks. 

They may write in imagination from other coun- 
tries, and relate what they know of the manners, 
customs, products, placés of interést, etc. Letters 
vf introduction and ré¢ommeéndation, business notes, 


I bought a}* 


Constant drill in expression is thefonly way to 
insure perfection, and in no other way is spelling 
made so thoroughly correct. The mistakes so con- 
stantly made in little words are thus effectually rec- 
tified. 
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LESSONS IN COMMON THINGS. 


PapER.—Paper is made from linen, cotton, worn- 
out India bagging, wood, bark, straw, hay and 
thistle, according to the kind required. The 
Chinese were probably the first makers of linen 
paper; but it was not until the thirteenth or four- 
teenth century that the art was known among 
European nations. The linen rags are first carefully 
picked over and sorted {according to their quality ; 
they are then put ina machine which, with very 
sharp plates, grinds it in a trough with running 
water, until, in the course of a few hours it is re- 
duced to a pulp. It next passes intoa large vat 
connected with boilers, which produce heat enough 
to give the pulp some consistency; next it goes into 
smaller vessels where, by a wheel, the pulp is pre- 
vented from sinking tothe bottom. Now the work- 
man dips out the pulp into a sieve-like mould the 
size of the paper to be made and about an inch 
deep. Through the meshes of the fine brass wires 
of the bottom the excess of water passes, leaving 
a layer of pulp. The workman knows just how 
much pulp is necessary to form the paper of the 
proper thickness. A second workman takes the 
mould and turns the pulp (now a sheet of paper), 
upon a felt or woolen cloth; upon this another 
cloth is placed to receive another sheet and so on, 
about seventy-two sheets beingstacked. Then it is 
put in a press and great force applied to squeeze the 
water out. The paper is then taken from the felt, 
and,one sheet being laid upon another, it undergoes 
a second pressure. This is repeated five or six 
times. the sheets being separated between each ap- 
plication of the press. They are then hung up to 
dry in rooms where there is a current of fresh air. 
In this state the paper is absorbent like blotting 
paper; size must be applied before it is fit for writ- 





ing. For size starch is largely used. The paper is 
dipped in hot size, is again pressed four or five 
times and hung up to dry as before. The glaze is 
given by passing over hot, smooth rollers. It is 
then packed up into guires, ruled, if that is called 
for, cut into the usual shapes and sent to the sta- 
tioners. 
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LOCAL GEOGRAPHY. 


By Henry A. Forp, A. M. 
Many of your professional readers, very likely, 
have failed to notice the remarkable multiplication 
in late years of local aids to the study of geography 
and history. For about twenty-five years the busi- 
ness of making county wall maps or atlases has 
been actively and widely pushed throughout this 
country. The name of your rather peculiarly emi- 
nent fellow-citizen, Mr. Jay Gould, is associated 
with at least one of the early enterprises of this 
kind. They, with some historical matter presently 
written into them, proved the genesis of the large 
quarto county histories to which twenty to thirty 
customers in the land give their almost exclusive 
energies. One not conversant with this new busi- 








try and success it is prosecuted, and how many 
corps of canvassers and “historians” are at work 
between the Far Northeast and the Far Northwést. 
A single publisher in ‘Philadelphia—the pioneer in 
this line of book trade I believe—carriés sometiiés 
twenty of these ventures at once. The result is 
that many counties in the Northern States are al- 
ready supplied with voluminous local histories com- 
prising geographical and historical sketches of ‘ev- 
ery town or township, city or village. in the respéc- 

tive counties treated. Others have the county 
atlas; Some have both atlas and history. These 
are somewhat costly, afd the average teacher is 
not likely to include thém in his library or prot | Which 
sional “kit of ‘todls.” In most ‘caSés, however, 


ness would be surprised to learn with what indus- |, 


temporary use, or could be handled at the homes of 
pupils; and the object of this article is to suggest 
their value in school work. I hardly need say to 
your readers that the best result of studies in his. 

tory or geography—or any other branch, for that 
matter—is the formation of habits of inquiry and 
thought in regard to facts and principles in that 
branch. It isa commonplace that children should 
learn the geography, if not the history, of their 
homes; and some of the best aspects of improved 
pedagogy are in the applications of this principle. 
For special exercises in these, the works to which 
I referred at the outset offer very excellent oppor. 
tunities. Numerous simple studies, for example, 
could be made of the county map which perhaps 
already hangs upon the walls of the school-room, 
or the more detailed atlas which could be consulted 
at home or had for brief use in the school. It 
might be made the foundation of an indefinite num- 
ber of intelligent essays, which would have a local 
and permanent interest for the writers, their parents 
and their fellow-pupils. I have before me at this 
moment a careful study of this kind, prepared as an 
introduction to an historical sketch of a town in 
one of the old counties of Maine, for which an 
elaburate history is in course of preparation. | 
append it as perhaps suggestive of the ground 
which at least one essay or other exercise might 
cover. 





oftaseucnitt 

Alton is bounded on the north by Lagrange, the 
northernmost town in the county of this tier of 
townships; on the east by Birch Stream, beyond 
which lies Argyle; on the south by Oldtown; and 
on the west by Hudson and Bradford. Its boun 
daries are right lines upon three sides, but the 
fourth side is made irregular and tortuous by the 
course of the Birch Stream. This boundary water 
heads, in its west branch, near the north and west 
lines of the county, in Lagrange town, and its 
eastern fork about three miles to the southeast. 
The branches unite two miles above Alton, and 
flow thence in tolerably straight current to the 
junction with the Stillwater, at a mouth opposite 
the northernmost point of Orson Island, in Old- 
town. A mile below the north line of Alton it re- 
ceives a petty tributary known as Ten-Mile Brook, 
which has its source in Pickerel Pond, a sheet of 
water about three-fourths of a mile long by one- 
fourth broad, almost in the exact geographical 
centre of the town. A mile east of the lower part 
of this is Holland Pond, in which the McKechnie 
Brook takes its rise, flowing thence in a south and 
southeasterly course nearly four miles to another 
stream, watering the southeast of the town, by 
which it reaches Birch Stream. Half a mile south- 
west of Pickerel Pond is another diminutive lake. 
called Pug Pond, in which the Pug Brook makes a 
start, running thence south into Oldtown. A lar 
ger brook than any of these is the Dead Stream, 
whose headwaters are in the northeast corner of 
Bradford and in Lagrange, west of the post-office 
of that name. Ina nearly due south course it in- 
tersects the entire western part of Alton. near the 
west boundary, dipping over into Bradford for a 
short distance, near the southéast corner of that 
tract. When about two-thirds of the way down 
the town, it is broadened into a mill-pond and fur- 
nishes motive power to a saw- and shirigle-mill and 
a tannery. Near the south litie Of thé town it en- 


ven as & sample of a lesson on a township. 
wn onthe blackboard or on a large sheet 


‘ters Pushaw Stream, a bénd of ‘which, about'a'mile 


in length, also lies within its territory. West ‘of 
the Dead Stream the Pushaw receives another but 
very small tributary. which waters the southwest 
corner Of the town. Two and a half milés tiorth of 
Pickerel Pond is‘a very smal] lake, with “a short 
outlet into Ten-Mile Brodk. Munsell ‘Pond, half a 
mile southwest’ of Holland Pond, has an ‘outlet of 


‘about a mile length into the Se Brook. 


hoy nag sy meme y by 

Bangor Piscataq 

apiles of whose track lie within it. The Alton Sta. 

om & tween Holland Pond and the wagon road, 
Ows the railroad with th general parallelism. 











receipts, bills, etc., should also be taught. 


they, or either of them, could eakily Bé provured for 


A tareae chows the man it ie written to, as well 
as the man it is written by.—CHESTERFIELD. 
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DAILY DUTIES. 





The work of the teacher in the school-room must 
cover far more than the studies on the program. 
This often surprises the young teacher. He sup- 


poses that his work will be to call up classes and. 


hear lessons; but somehow his time is so taken up 
in attending to the general order, that the lessons 
suffer. He must appoint assistants, such as “‘ officer 
of the day,” ‘‘ assistant officer of the day,” *‘ cap- 
tain,” ‘‘ general assistant.” 

(1.) The heating of the room in winter must be 
carefully attended to; the teacher should come 
early enough to see that good fires are built, and 
that the doors are shut. If the room is warm at 
ten minutes before nine o'clock, all can be made 
comfortable before school begins; otherwise request 
the children to go to the stove or register. During 
the day the fuel in the stove must be carefully re- 
plenished. All this should be put upon “‘the officer 
of the day,” who must give it close attention; that 
is, the supply of fuel and putting it in the stove at 
proper intervals. 

(2.) The windows should be supplied with cur- 
tains, and these should be raised and lowered as 
the case may demand. This, too, must fall upon 
the “ officer of the day.” 

(3.) The ventilation must be steadily watched, 
the doors or windows opened from time to time if 
there are no ventilators—as there probably will not 
be. This too must be done by the “‘ officer of the 
day.” 

(4.) The attendance-roll, the tardiness, and the 
excuse list; these must be kept by the “ officer of 
the day.” 

(5.) The going out and coming in, the dismis- 
sions, etc. ; that these be done in an orderly manner 
will very much depend on the “‘ officer of the day.” 
He must stand at the door. 

(6.) The order on the play-ground must be left to 
some one entitled ‘* captain,” who shall have police 
powers. The title will help matters, and if he has 
a badge, that will help too. He must hand in his 
‘‘ report” when the recess is over; it must be enter- 
ed in a book for this purpose. 

(7.) The neatness of the pupils, the condition of 
the room, the arrangement of the books in the 
desks should be devolved on the ‘assistant officer 
of the day.” He must examine every desk, the 
blackboards, the stove, etc., and make a report and 
this must be kept in a book. 

(8.) There should be a “general assistant” to 
look at the order while the teacher is busy; he will 
sit at the teacher’s desk. Some let the * general 
assistant” call out and dismiss the classes. 

Each of these persons must be drilled in their 
duties. A card and book should be given to each. 
The card should specify the duties, and is to be 
kept before them. The book will contain reports, 
with date and signature. Noone who has not tried 
these can estimate the aid they may be to him. 
They are like the officers of a ship. 

There should be planks or boards laid down at the 
door; there should be a mat or a scraper; there 
should be a broom in the entry to clean off the mud 
or snow from the shoes. The pupils must be drill- 
ed in the use of them. There should be a wash- 
basin and a towel; there should be a dish on the 
stove to hold water, Let not the teacher say he 
cannot get these things; let him determine they 
must be had. 

(9.) The teacher must besides see to the external 
manners of his pupils. They should greet him with 
a ‘ good morning” when they enter ; they should bid 
him ‘“‘good night” when they leave. They shouid 
prefix ‘‘ please” to their requests, and ‘‘sir,” or 
““ma’am” to the yes or no of their replies. They 
should look pleasant. They should have the hair 
combed neatly. They should be taught to use a 
handkerchief if necessary. (Teachers have done 
such things as buy a few yards of soft cloth for 
handkerchiefs). Theyshould never chew gum or 
tobaceo in school, or spit on the floor, or cough 


tributed among his assistants. If they know ex- 
actly what they are to do, they will prove of great 
assistance. 

(10.) In the reports let attention be given to par- 
ticulars. The ‘‘ captain” forexample, should report 
on the recess (1), as to how the pupils came out of 
the school-house ; (2), their conduct on the ground; 
(3), commend those who acted orderly, ete. ; (4), re- 
port those who were disorderly, giving names and 
acts; (5), the order and promptness of returning. 
The teacher may think his time will be taken up 
in overseeing his helpers and their reports. This 
will be true at first, but in a little while the atten- 
tion to details will bear fruit. At all events, all of 
these details must be attended to in addition to 
teaching. 
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SCHOOL ROOM INCIDENTS.—IU). 





A teacher was called out of his school and was 
employed in an adjoining room. While there he 
heard the uproar and confusion that prevailed— 
whistling, singing, shouting—witticisms, followed 
by cheers, all indicating a suspension of labor and 
a devotion to fun. The teacher had been some 
months in charge of the school, and at this outburst 
felt much mortified. At first he thought he would 
wreak vengeance on them; this was succeeded by 
the feeling that it did not indicate real depravity 
of heart. ‘‘Probably,” he said to himself, ‘I 
would do the same myself.” Then came the noble 
resolution, ‘I will teach those boys how to govern 


themselves; what I have supposed to be good order 


is only policesurveillance.” 

The teacher returned to the school-room, and 
order immediately made its appearance. Every- 
study, and as the teacher looked around he could 


who had caroused so uproariously a short time be- 


fore. He said nothing, however, until the school 
Boys, you had a gay time 
when I was out; you did not go on with your 


closed. He then said: *‘ 


studies, but wholly neglected them. You were dis- 
orderly and knew it. 
matter; you believe it to be a smart thing to be 
disorderly when a teacher is not in the room. I 
admit that most boys feelin this way, but I ask 
‘you, is it an honorable thing to do? And do you 
feel happier for doing it? Put it in this way: Sup- 
pose you had thirty men in your employ making 
hats, and you knew that as soon as you left the 
room they would stop work, whistle, sing, and 
shout, and on your return pretend to be very in- 
dustrious. What would be your estimate of their 
character? Now there are here some good stu- 
dents, some who have learned a good deal about 
grammar. history, etc. But have they learned how 
to control themselves? Have they learned to do 
right when their teacher is out of the room? And 
if they do right because he is in the room, do they 
deserve any credit for it ? 

‘** There are two classes of boys in this room; one 
class are conscious that such an uproar was decid- 
edly wrong—more to themselves than to me. It 
was a wrong to me, for I put confidence in you; but 
it was a great wrong to themselves. There is an- 
other class that considers a performance of this kind 
quite asmart thing; they are not growing in self- 
control; rather they are losing it. They will go 
down to deception, sneaking and lying. In fact, 
such a performance educates in that direction, 
and that is the reason I don’t like it. Now I want 
to hear from every pupil on this matter. Let him 
take a piece of paper and write his name and age, 
and what he did and why he did it, and what he 
thinks about it. I want his honest opinion. If he 
thinks it a good thing for hoys to lose self-control in 
this way, I want to know it.” 

The papers were written, gathered and laid on 
the desk, and the pupils were dismissed. Some boys 
wanted to stay and explain,—‘‘ No, boys; no more, 
now. ” 





boisterously. They niust sit im a well-bredaititude.- The teacher looked over the notes. He saw they 
Instruction must be given by the teacher on all; had begun to think already. Many ended their 
these topics, aid then the oversight must be dis-, notes, 1 think i made a fool of myself.” 


body was seized with a tremendous passion for 


hardly believe these earnest students were the ones 


I think I understand the 


The next morning he read several of the notes, 
and said, ‘‘I think you have been pretty honest; 
some that I know were noisy have little to say 
aboutit. Itold you that there were two classes here. 
However, I shall give you an opportunity to try 
your self-control in a few days. Most of you feel 
rather ashamed of your conduct.” 

In a few days he left the room again. saying as 
he did so, ‘‘ Boys, you have justas good an oppor- 
tunity when I am absent to behave nobly as when 
Iam present. If it pays now it will pay then to be 
orderly.” 

The basis of order was laid, and while a few 
tried to make confusion the majority kept quiet. 
Further experiments and tuition brought the school 
into such a state of order that the teacher’s succes- 
sor declared “the school needed no teacher; it 
would run itself.” 
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MEMORIAL DAYS. 








There are certain great men who have lived on 
this planet before us, and who by their might have 
really molded it, so that we are influenced by their 
work. These mighty men of old should be intro 
duced to the growing youth and their splendor ex- 
plained. In order to do this effectually, a time 
should be set apart for commemorating an individ- 
ual, and on that occasion appropriate things should 
be said and done to deeply grave in the memory 
the achievements of the man. One such occasion 
may fitly occur each month. The books are laid 
aside, and a large card or banner is displayed, 
thus: 


| James A. GARFIELD, 
Born Nov. 19, 1831. 
} 

jo Our martyred President. 


Now will take place appropriate exercises; each 
should be previously assigned to a pupil and prop- 
erly rehearsed, so as to go off smoothly. These 
that follow were arranged for the Grammar Schools 
of North Adams, Mass., by Mrs. L. M. Holbrook. 

MEMORIAL EXERCISES.—JAMES A. GARFIELD. 
1. Singing, *‘Ho! Reapers of Life's Harvest.” 
(Garfield’s favorite hymn.) 


2. His Early Days. Declamation. 
3. His Mother's Heroism. Declamation. 
4. His Early Taste for Reading. Recitation. 


5. His Early Work and Ideas of the Sea. Recita- 
tion. 
6. Getting an Education. 
7. In College. Recitation. 
8. In Life’s Duties and Death. Declamation 
9. Lessons from his Life. Declamation 
10. Words of Garfield. For a class. 
11. Singing. “‘ Old Hundred.” 
GARFIELD'S FAVORITE HYMN. 
Ho ! Reapers of life’s harvest, 
Why stand with rusted blade 
Until the night draws round thee 
And day begins to fade? 
Why stand ye idle, waiting 
For reapers more to come? 
The golden morn 1s passing— 
Why sit ye idle, dumb? 
Thrust in your sharpened sickle 
And gather in the grain— 
The night is fast approaching 
And soon will come again. 
The Master calls for reapers, 
And shall he call in vain? 
Shall sheaves lie there ungathered 
And waste upon the plain ? 
Mount up the heights of wisdom 
And crush each error low ; 
Keep back no words of knowledge 
That human hearts shall know. 
Be faithful to thy mission 
In service of thy Lord, 
And then a golden chaplet 
Shall] be thy just reward. 


GARFIELD’S EARLY DAVS. 
James A. Garfield, the 20th fresdent of the 
G. S., was born iti Orange township, Cuyahoga Oo., 


Declamation 
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Ohio, Nov. 19. 1831. He was the youngest of four 
children, and his early life was passed in the deep- 
est poverty. His parents were among the pioneers 
in the wilderness emigrating from New England. 

His father by hard work had succeeded in clear- 
ing about twenty acres of land out of a deep forest; 
had fenced these acres, planted an orchard, built 
a log-cabin and a barn, when suddenly he was 
taken ill, and his sickness proved to be mortal. 
Calling his wife to him, he said: ‘ Eliza, I have 
planted four saplings in these woods; I must now 
leave them to your care.” Then giving a last, long 
look upon his little farm as it stretched beyond the 
window towards the east, he called his oxen by 
name, turned upon his side and expired. 

The poor widow was stunned by the suddenness 
of her great loss. It was impossible for her to 
realize that her husband was dead. Bowing her 
head she wept bitterly. ‘Do not cry, mother; I 
will take care of you,” said Thomas, her oldest son, 
a lad of ten years, who stood by her side scarce 
knowing what he said, or why he said it. ‘‘God 
bless you, my son; I will try to be brave for your 
sakes,” replied the stricken woman, as she folded 
her arms about the boy. 

She called her two little girls to her side and ex- 
plained to them that their father wasdead. Turning 
to the cradle she lifted James, the youngest child, not 
two years old, the pride of the hearthstone. He look- 
ed wonderingly out of his great blue eyes at his fa- 
ther’s face, so still upon the pillow, and with a 
questioning look lisped, ‘‘Papa sleep?” The 
funeral ceremonies followed. Then darkness rested 
on the home of the Garfields. 

MOTHER GARFIELD’S HEROISM. 

Mrs. Garfield, with a small unpaid-for farm, 
standing in a forest, only partially broken by clear- 
ings, surrounded by neighbors almost as poor as she, 
took up the mantle of ‘“‘head of the family,” 
declaring the home should not be broken up ; the 
farm should be kept, the home should be continued 
as it had been, and the children cared for until they 
were old enough to go out into the world for them- 
selves. 

With this lofty, heroic spirit, she set herself to 
work. She rose early and retired late. She often 
worked in the fields with her boys, helped to plant 
and hoe the corn and gather the hay crop, and even 
assisted the boys to clear and fence the land. She 
spun the yarn, wove the cloth for the children’s 
clothes and her own, sewed for the neighbors, knit 
stockings,and cooked the simple meals for the house- 
hold. In winter the children went to school, the 
mother helping them evenings with their lessons, 
and when the weather was too stormy to go out 
she taught them at home. James was taught to 
read by his mother, and through his boyhood had 
no better opportunity for study than was afforded 
by the winter terms of his district school. 

The school-house stood upon a corner of the Gar- 
field farm, land having been given for that purpose 
by Mrs. Garfield. She was determined that a school 
should be kept, and that her children, with others 

sould have the privileges of acquiring an edu- 
cation. , 

In the midst of the toilsome life, this brave wo- 
man found time to instil into the minds of her chil- 
dren the religious and moral maxims of her New 
England ancestry. In the evenings she read to 
them from the Bible, selecting those interesting 
stories which their young minds could compre- 
hend. 

GARFIELD’S TASTE FOR READING. 

Among the books which the scanty library in his 
home contained, were two that greatly interested 
young James; these were ‘‘The Life of Marion” 
and ‘‘ The Life of Napoleon.” 

‘Mother, read to me about that great soldier,” 
he would say almost every night, and as the won- 
derful deeds of the remarkable man were recited, 
he would exclaim, ‘‘ Mother, when I get to be a 
man, I am going to be a soldier.” 

Books of adventure and tales of daring seemed to 
fascinate his young mind most of all. And when he 
lay down at night, his day-thoughts turned into 
dreams of the sea and its life of wild adventure, 


GARFIELD’S EARLY WORK AND IDEAS OF THE SEA. 

At the age of ten James felt in him the determina- 
tion to do for himself. He engaged to cut a hun- 
dred cords of wood in a distant town for $25. 

“‘ Are you sure you are strong enough for such 
an undertaking ?” inquired his mother. 

“O yes!” he replied laughingly, ‘‘I shall get 
through with it somehow.” 

He went bravely to work, but found out he had 
undertaken a very difficult task, but his pride for- 
bade him to give up. He had said he would do it, 
and do it he would let it cost what it might. The 
wood was choppedand neatly piled, and he received 
his hard-earned $25 and carried them straight to 
his mother. He then disclosed to her his desire to 
be a sailor and his desire to go to sea. His mother 
objected, and James set about work on the farm 
again. While helping in the hay-fields and gather- 
ing in the crops, he only thought of the sea. When 
the work was finished, he came to his mother again 
and told her he could no longer restrain his desire 
to go to sea. 

He packed a few clothes in a bundle and placed 
them on a stick across his shoulder, and started on 
foot for Cleveland. Amid prayers and forbodings, 
his mother bade him good bye, and he carried her 
kiss and blessing as his only fortune. 

What imaginings he had as he walked! He 
thought that the man who commanded a ship 
must be a dashing, brave and gallant fellow, ca- 
pable, when occasion required, of performing great 
deeds and generous to a fault. Forty years later 
he said to a friend: ‘I tell youl would rather now 
command a fleet in a great naval battle than do 
anything else on this earth. The sight of a ship fills 
me with a strange fascination, brings back the old 
feeling, the longing for the wild adventure of sea- 
life.” 

But he was not destined for this career. On ar- 
riving at Cleveland, there was but one ship in port, 
and disappointed in getting a situation on this ves- 
sel, he hired out as a driver on a boat on the Ohio 
Canal. Before long a malarial fever prostrated him 
for a long time and dashed his plans for roving to 
the ground. He came to think more soberly of life. 
He resolved to go home, get an education, and be- 
come a useful man. : 
It was late at night when he arrived at the log 
cabin, but through the window he saw his mother 
kneeling before the Bible which lay open ona chair- 
James for the first time comprehended that his de- 
parture had nearly broken his mother’s heart. 
GARFIELD GETTING AN EDUCATION. 
Soon a great change was observed in James; he 
had turned into the path of his mother's choice, 
and see where it led him! 
He entered Geauga Seminary, hiring a room, fur- 
nishing his own provisions, paying his expenses by 
working nights, mornings and Saturdays with 
carpenter’s tools. At the end of the second term 
he began to look about for a school to teach. Two 
days spent through Cuyahoga Co., failed to find 
himemployment. He returned home completely 
discouraged and greatly humiliated by the rebuffs 
he had met with, for he looked young and uncul- 
tivated. 
The next morning while in the depths of despon- 
dency, he heard a man call out t> his mother: 
“Widow Garfield, where’s your boy Jim? I won- 
der if he would like to teach our school at the 
Ledge?” A bargain was soon made, and he began 
his work. 
No problem in his after life ever took so much 
absorbing thought and study as that of making the 
“‘ Ledge school” successful. At the end of the term 
he the name of the ‘best school-master who 
ever taught at the Ledge.” 
When the school was closed, he entered Hiram 
Institute for further education. To earn the needed 
funds he became the janitor. One of the teachers 
of the Institute being ill, young Garfield was called 
upon to take his place as teacher, which position 
he filled as long as he remained at the Institute. In 
this way, by teaching and going to school, he fitted 
himself for, and entered Williams College in 1854. 
GARFIELD IN COLLEGE. 





In h «dreams he was ever a sailor, 


His intellectual force, his powers of study, were 
soon recognized by his classmates. Added to this, 
his Western, easy-going manners, ready wit and 
broad sympathy soon made him a favorite. He 
did not smoke or drink 

‘He graduated in August, 1856, having won a Class 
honor. Dr. Hopkins said of him, ‘‘ The course of 
James A. Garfield has been one which the young 
men of the country may well emulate. He wag 
prompt, frank, manly, social in his tendencies, 
combining active exercise with habits of study, and 
thus did for himself, what is the object of a college 
to enable cvery man to do—he made himself a man.” 

Garfield went straight back tu his Ohio home, and 
entered Hiram College as teacher of ancient lan- 
guages and literature. The next year he became 
president of the institution. In 1859 he was chosen 
to the State Senate, where he at once took high 
rank. When the war broke out we find he was 
among the first to volunteer. He made a brilliant 
record in the army, receiving a commission of Ma- 
jor-General for bravery and soldierly greatness in 
the battle of Chickamauga. Next he was sent to 
Congress and was a member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives fifteen years. In 1880 he was elected 
to the Senate, and in November of the same year 
was elected President af the United States. and in- 
augurated March 4th, 1881. 

How painful that such a brilliant life must come 
to an abrupt and sudden end. On the 2d of July, as 
he was leaving the depot at Washington to visit his 
old college, he was shot by an assassin named Char- 
les Jules Guiteau. 

After eighty days of intense suffering, borne with 
marvelous fortitude and courage, he died Sept. 19th, 
1881, mourned by the whole civilized world. 

But let us not consider Garfield as dead in the 
ordinary sense of the word. He has gone from the 
ranks of the mortals and entered into the glorious 
company of the immortals. 

GARFIELD’S FIDELITY TO DUTY. 

Garfield has left lessons for each and all of us. 
This representative American has been lifted aloft 
for anensign to the people of his own land, and the 
lookers-on, from every nation of the world. As the 
years go by the true proportions of this great man 
will stand out in grand relief. His virtues will be 
recalled, his eloquent words will be declaimed by 
millions of school-boys, his portrait will hang ‘in 
the rooms of every aspiring young man, his great 
example will be the envy of every rising statesman, 
his Christian faith and fortitude will illustrate the 
preacher’s theme in every village-church. 

Let us not forget that such men are only shaped 
amid the common toils, opportunities and trials of 
our common life: that they became what they were 
just by doing the wisest and best thing they knew 
every day in the year, with all their might, in con- 
stant faith and trust ina loving God. When we 
see our neighbor crazed with madness for money, 
we may point to him, who, without fortune, be- 
came the most famous man in the world. We can 
look in upon his life and mark how solid work, high 
principles, unflinching courage and persistence in 
the right way made that log-cabin in the wilderness, 
more famed than the grandest palace built to dis- 
play the wealth of the proudest millionaire.—A. D. 


Mayo. 
WORDS OF GARFIELD. 


‘“‘From the genius of our government, the path- 
way to honorable distinction lies open to all. No 
post of honor so high, but the poorest boy may 
hope to reach it.” 

‘It is the pride of America that many cherished 
names at whose mention our hearts beat with a 
quicker bound, were worn by the sons of poverty, 
and became fixed stars in our firmament.” 

‘I feel a profounder reverence for the boy than 
the man. I never meet a ragged boy on the street 
without feeling that I owe him a salute, for I know 
not what possibilities may be buttoned up under 
his shabby coat.” pad 
+“ What you win in life you must conquer by 
your own efforts, and then it is yours—a part of 


ourself.” 
“T must win the approval of James A. Garfield, 





At this time,he had about three hundred dollars, 


for with him I m daily live and have com- 
mounion.” ’ ; 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


NEW YORK CITY. 

N.Y. Crry.—The Board of Education met Nov. 15th. 
ne Superintendent reported the average attenance to 
.. 127,794; in the evening schools 9,395. The Mayor 
snounced that he had appointed as School Commis- 
joners to serve for three years from January 1: Rufus 
Beardsley, Eugene Kelly, William Wood, William 
iy. Ivins, William B. Wallace, Eugene H. Pomeroy and 
riward I. H. Tamsen. Messrs. Beardsley, Kelly aud 
Wood are present members of the board. The others 
ake the seats of Stone, Flynn, Drexel and Amend. 
|4lso, that he had appointed as School Inspectors to serve 
orthree years : First District, Charles B. Smith : Second 
fF. B. Bennett ; Third, Charles B. Smith; Fourth, Ben- 
jamin Blumenthal; Fifth, A. McL. Agnew ; Sixth, 
George W. McAdam; Seventh, David G. Yuengling, 
wd Eighth, Franz Siegel. Mr. West moved the re- 
consideration of the resolution approving the list of 
text-books named at the last meeting. Mr. Belden 
wanted to have the reconsideration lay on the table un- 
til the next meeting, when he would have some evidence 
to present to the Board in regard to the bidding for con- 
tracts by booksellers and publishers not doing business 
in this city. Mr. Belden wanted home publishers con- 
sidered first. The motion was lost after considerable de- 
bate. It was stated that a short history of Ireland had 
been introduced into the schools asa text-book. Cap- 
tain A. E. K. Benham, United States Navy was made 
Superintendent of the Nautical School on the St. Mary’s, 


in place of Captain Erben, whose term of service has 
expired. 





ELSEWHERE. 

New Mexico.—The corner-stone of Whiting Hall, the 
new build ‘ng of the University of New Mexico at Santa 
Fe, was laid Oct. 21st. 

THE Agricultural College at Hanover admits women 
next term, who will be given a special’ course including 
butter and cheese-making and all the other branches of 
dairying. 

Me.—A Freshman of Bowdoin College, having suf- 
fered harm at the hands of seven Sophomores who had 
“hazed” him, brought suit against them in the courts 
for damages, and has secured a verdict for $2,700. 

Mass.—Miss Louisa Harris, of Oakland, Dedham, has 
just sailed for Europe to fill an appointment as teacher 
in the Royal Normal College and Academy of Music for 
the Blind in London, England. The college is under the 
patronage of Queen Victoria. 

Inp.—Hon. W. C. DePauw of New Albany, has 
provided for the endowment of Asbury University at 
Greencastle, Ind., to the following extent. He gives 
$100,000 in cash for buildings, and $200,000 in produc- 
tive endowments, and at his death forty-five per cent. 
of his estate. 


ILLINOIS —Miss Swift, of the Kensington School of 
Art, England, has assumed the position of superinten- 
dent of the Decorative Art Society in Chicago. Miss 
Swift has established a number of schools of needle- 
work in Scotland and Engiand, and is probably the 
finest teacker of needle-work in America. 


PHELPs, N. Y.—H. C. Kirk, Secretary of the State 
Association, has written some verses, the refrain of 
which is 

Then cast your vote for Folger, 
The friend of every soldier. 

It is well written and Mr. Folger may feel proud of 
this expression of an honest opinion. But— 

Micuigan.—The Somerville school at Port Huron pro- 
poses a plan fur harmonious training. It has had classes 
in all lines of industrial work. Physical culture, needle 
work, cooking, art, music, literature are among its de- 
partments. Miss Caroline F. Ballentine is a woman of 
rare ability as a teacher, and intends to fit her pupils for 
a life of usefulness. 


Brookiyn, N. Y.—The Irving Literary Gazette is- 
sued by the pupils of Public School No. 9, four times 
each year, indicates that Mr. Higgins hasalive schoo]. It 
is filled with bright matters. When Mr. Rowe resigned 
from the Board of Education, the pupils of this school 
took the matter up and pressed him to remain, and so he 
did. Goon bright-eyed boys and girls; we send you 
wishes for health and happiness. ; . 

Ky.—Homer Oldson, a boy of fourteen in a private 
school at Paris, having been reproved for tardiness and 
requested to hand in a written excuse, brought the ex- 
cuse next morning, and as he handed it to the teacher 
said, ‘‘Take this, too!” and fired with a 32 calibre re- 
volver. The bullet passed obliquely through the muscu- 
lar part of the arm, and by mere accident missed taking 
effect on any of the pupils. 





Mass.—The last session of the Massachusetts Legisla- | 
ture passed a law that no saloon should be licensed with- 
in 400 feet of any building, on the same street, occupied 
as a public school. This has been evaded by changing | 
the entrance of saloons to other streets, but it has been 
decided that the sale of liquor is illegal within 400 feet . 
of a school. room, even if the front door be boarded up | 
and a new entrance by made around the corner. 
Pa.—The Venango County Institute was held at 
Franklin, in October. Dr. John H. French was the 
principal instructor. Supt. Prather graded the teachers 
‘nto primary and grammar sections, which met separ- 
ately during the first morning hour. Supt. C. F. Carroll, 
of Oil City, had charge of the former and Supt. Kinsley, 
of Franklin, of the latter. Those desiring primary in- 
struction, say this was the most satisfactory institute 
they ever attended : instruction adapted to the needs of 
all classes of teachers. 

PotspAM.—In the Normal School under Piincipal 
Morgan, new life is apparent. Greater attention will 
be paid hereafter to methods, rendering the school more 
strictly a normal school. Hereafter a part of the pro- 
fessional work will be done in the *‘C” torm tvith a view 
of affording opportunity for training to a much larger 
number of students and thus carrying the work and in- 
fluence of the school much further than beretofore. All 
the professional studies are to be completed in the first 
term (B) of the last year, thus leaving the last term free 
for practice and observation in the training school. 


Oxn10.—John A. Cobben, the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools at Wakeman, became enamored of Miss 
Welsh, a pretty pupil. Having made up his mind to 
go away with her, and make his wife and children be- 
lieve that he was dead, he began by pretending ill health. 
Then he went on a trip as though to recuperate. He 
wrote home from Milwaukee that he was about to drown 
himself, and, leaving his baggage at a hotel, disappear- 
ed. His family mourned him as a suicide, while he was 
alive and well at Moore’s Hill, Ind., where he and Miss 
Welsh had obtained employment as teachers in an 
academy under false names, and were about to get 
married.—Sun. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Garfield Kindergarten Train- 
ing School, has been recently opened on I street near 
18th, under the above title with the consent of the 
wife of the late President, who expresses an earnest 
hope for its success. The establishment of such an in- 
stitution at the seat of Govt. with all the appliances for 
illustrating the beautiful simplicity of the doctrines of 
Froebel will be a powerful agent for the dissemination 
of these doctrines among the schools of the country. 
Such a school should be established at the Capital of 
every State in the Union; and at every normal school, 
for we cannot see how the true ideas of education can 
be inculcated, and the necessary training in teaching 
given without the aid of these doctrines as the basis of 
all true reform in school work. The school is under 
the direction of Mrs. A. B. Ogden, an experienced kin- 
dergartner and trainer, assisted by Mrs. L. C. Ford, of 
Mansfield, O. Their references are of the most substantial 
kind. 


SaMARITAN SCHOOLS.—Professor Esmarch, of Kiel 
has instituted a number of schools in that city. They are 
for youth of both sexes, in which the scholars are so 
instructed that in case of accidents they can render 
every assistance necessary until the arrival of the physi- 
cian. He has written a small work upon the subject, 
in which he explains the various means to be employed 
under such circumstances. The scholars are instructed 
upon the formation of the bores and action of medi- 
cines in a few hours. In consequence of the success 
which has attended these schools the professor has 
visited Berlin for the purpose of introducing the system 
there. Eight schools, of 40 students each, have been 
established in that city. Many of the most prominent 
physicians lecture and give demonstrations upon the 
structure of the human body. An important feature of 
this innovation is the enrolment of a portion of the 
police force among the scholars. It may be supposed 
that a policeman thus trained will be able to distinguish 
between cases of illness and intoxication, and not 
take victims of the former to the lock-up, as some- 
times has happened. 

Nort Caroiina.—Supt. Duckett, of Wake County, 
sends us a notice of an Institute to be held. It is one of 
the best things of the kind we have seen this season. 
He certainly deserves high praise.. Instead of waiting 
with folded arms for aid from the National Treasury, he 
puts his shoulder to the wheel, brings his teachers to- 
gether, and endeavors to create some interest in educa- 





toinal work, both in them and the public. He says, 


, Sugurated a new era in the science of education. 


“All live teachers feel the necessity of improved plans 
and methods; and it has been found in states more pro- 
gressive than ours that Teachers’ Institutes have in- 
The 
impetus which they have given to inquiry and earnest 
thought is very generally felt in the sphere of public 
instruction. They occupy a place which cannot be sup- 
plied by any other agency, and supply the teacher with 
vital air which is indispensable to him. Wherever they 
have been most regularly attended and sy-tematically 
supported, abundant fruits have demonstrated their 
necessity.” Will not other County Supts. of North 
Carolina, yea of the whole South follow this excellent 
example ? 

Iowa, MaRSHALTOWN.—A vistor to Mr. Marvin's schoo 
says :—‘‘Industrial labor forms a portion of the day’s 
work, and I should judge the pupils (both boys and 
girls) worked one-third of the time in forming designs 
out of cardboard, working in sand box, moulding maps, 
copying engravings, etc. 

‘Perhaps some unaccustomed to this kind of instruc- 
tion might say, ‘this is precious time lost; but I believe 
it is precious time gained, because the pupils were con- 
stantly thinking, and when they expressed themselves 
it was with ease and accuracy. The walls of the schooi- 
room were literally covered with pictures and work 
made by the scholars. 

“The appalling stillness, the automation stiffness, 
which were imposed upon children to their injury are 
giving place to orderly movements and to exercises 
which impart strength and suppleness to the muscles 
or promote artistic skill. The opinion seems to be gain- 
ing ground in the United States that the instruction in 
form, color and design and the manual training which 
are provided for in the Kindergarten afford a simple and 
practical foundation for industrial education.”—EaTon 


BROOKLYN.—Public school No. 39 is one of the most 
interesting schools of Brooklyn. One needs but to pay 
it a brief visit to observe the interest manifested by 
both teachers and scholars. As one enters the door, 
Froebel’s motto, in large letters, greets the eye. ‘* Come 
let us with our children live” and one at once feels 
impressed wlth the idea that here there 1s no machine 
at work, but the real teaching is being done. Your cor- 
respondent entered and found this to be the case. He 
examined maps, compositions, designs in colors execut- 
ed by the scholars, which he found to compare favor- 
ably with the work done in the best schools in Massa- 
chusetts ; the tasteful decorations through the building 
helped to remind him of those Massachusetts schools (a 
lack is observable in most of the Brooklyn schools). The 
principals, Miss H. N. Morris and Miss M. E. Sloan, are 
ladies of high attainments. They give their hearts and 
souls to theirwork. The principal, at her own expense, 
has supplied the school with a well-selected library for 
the use of the scholars, and it is well used. The princi- 
pal, attended Col. Parker's Institute, Martha's Vineyard, 
last suminer. They believe in educational progress ; 
they look for suggestions from all sources. If the other 
Brooklyn schools follow the lead of 39, there will be no 
complaint by the public. J. M. K. 


Ox10.—The State Normal School movement is still 
in the background, and recent elections are not 
promising in an educational view. But the friends of 
schools and school improvement are still hopeful, 
and, in the absence of state aid in this much needed 
reform, are doing what they can to make amends for 
the shortcomings of the state, by the establishing 
private normal schools for the professional training 
of teachers. The 10th of Nov. was set for the dedication 
of one of the prettiest aud most convenient normal 
school buildings in the state, is known as The Fayette 
Normal and Business College, located at Fayette, a 
flourishing inland town in Fulton County, O. It will 
accommodate 500 pupils with offices, library, laboratory, 
apparatus rooms and other conveniences, and is the 
joint product of the enterprize of the citizens of the 
place, and the faculty. The state commissioner of 
schools, some of the members of the Legislature and 
leading teachers in the state, were present too fliciate 
in the exercises. Rev. Edward Anderson, of Toledo, 
delivering the address. 

The Kindergarten and Training Class, formerly con- 
nected with the school has been removed to Washing- 
ton, D. C., under the name of the Garfield Kindergarten 
Training School, and is under the control of Mrs. A. B. 
Ogden, former principal at this place. 

Pa.—The Montgomery County Institution was opened 


by Prof. Hoffecker, county superintendent. He said: 
“* During the last year there has been a wonderful growth 





in the professional and educational sentiment of the 
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people. School houses have been’ remodeled; new 
furniture has been provided, and the salaries of the 
teachers increased. What we want is the best talent 
that can be procured.” Prof. H. R. Sanford, of Middle- 
town, N. Y., spoke upon Primary Arithmetic. Miss 
Lelia Patridge, of Phil. Pa., said: ‘The first thing to be 
done is to stimulate the thought of the child. The best 
way is to bring an object into school and then you can 
talk about it with greater ease, and the children will in- 
variably have their attention directed to it. She recom- 
mended that when speaking of a cat or dog, these 
animals should be brought into the school. Pictures 
of these should then be placed upon the blackboards, 
and the children should be asked to tell what they are. 
There should be repetition, but not in such a manner as 
to render the exercise monotonous. In the natural 
order, words will be combined, and form sentences. 
The pupils will no doubt then attempt to read them, and 
it is quite likely they will merely pronounce the words. 
The great thing to do is to teach them to correctly ex- 
press the thought contained in the sentence, for reading 
is expressing thought.” The discussion ‘‘Should pupils 
be detained after school for failure in recitation ?’ was 
opened by Prof. J. W. Schlichter. The teacher regard- 
ed it as a panacea for all the ills of the school. There 
may be times when the pupil should be detained, but 
these are very rare and of unfrequentoccurance. In most 
cases the cure is worse than the ill. Mr. W. J. Wells, 
advocated detention for punishment, but not for failure 
in lessons. Prof. E. V. DeGraff, took up ‘School Dis- 
cipline.” 

At the Norristown Institute, the teachers of the 
county surprised the County Supt. very much by pre- 
senting him with a gold watch and chain; J. W. 
Schlichter making the presentation speech. 

The Sophomores of Lafayette College, at Easton, 
early in the term treated the Freshmen to an old- 
fashioned hazing; upon the second thought the older 
students repented of their course and invited the new- 
comers to a banquet, which, of course, restored har- 
mony. The incident is the first of the kind im college 
history. 


A.LBaNny, N. Y.—In the school report for 1832 we find 
many valuable points. The average attendance was 
10,068, the cost per pupil was $20.78. Charles W. Cole 
is superintendent. The report says, ‘‘the aptness for 
teaching and governing, the tact, patience and sympa- 
thy which go so far voward making the successful 
teacher, can never be the subjects for examination, but 
can only be shown in the school-room and while en- 
gaged in the daily routine of: school work.—It is well 
enough for theorists to demand that higher aims than 
those of mere success and pre-eminence should be set 
before students, but all practical persons know that ‘the 
average scholar, particularly while young, is quite in- 
sensible to the charms of study for its own sake, and 
needs constant stimulation by appeals to other than the 
highest mutives.— Our best governed schools are those 
whose time is so wholly occupied by attention to varied 
and interesting schoul-work that there is no thought of 
‘governing,’ or ‘being governed.’ Last year there were 
1,236 cases of corporal punishment reported... This year 
the number reported is 677, a reduction of about,one-half, 
Last year two schools reported no cases, This year, in 
five schools, there was no punishment with the rod. One 
school had but one case, and another, which under a 
former principal had reported upwards of two hundred 
a year, now reports but five cases, The latter school 
had been for years regarded as difficult of control, while 
its scholarship was not of high rauk, The past year its 
discipline has been of the best character, and it has de- 
cidedly improved in both the methods and the results of 
instruction. The inference isa fair one that scholarship 
and much whipping do not go hand-in-hand, —Teaching 
is becoming more akin to a fixed profession year by year. 
The full preparation now demanded by an enlightened 
public sentiment occupies so long a period of time that 
those who would make teaching a temporary make-shift 
or a stepping-stone to other occupations, are somewhat 
deterred from entering the ranks of teachers in a graded 
system. By direction of the Board the very profitable 
teachers’ meetings, held during the past three years, 
were continued this year. The regular monthly meet- 
ings of the principals with the superintendent were held 
throughout the year. Meetings of teachers of the same 
grades were held. At each of these a class of pupils was 
used to illustrate the methods used. Free discussions 
followed each model lesson, from which much was de- 
rived that was useful to those participating or listerung: 
—To those who wished to enter the High school, the Re- 
gente’ questicns were used in spelling, rome narra gram- 
mar, geography, and American history.” 





| Journwan of October 28, 





LETTERS. 


ve EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





Sr. CLoup, Minn.. Oct. 26, 1882. 

Educational interests are, to use a Westernism, 
just *‘ booming” in Minnesota. We have abandon- 
ed the long term teacher’s institute, and are devot- 
ing ourselves to the thorough discussion of the 
principles of education and the awakening of an 
enthusiasm among the teadhers. The resuls amply 
prove the wisdom of the plan. By thus sowing the 
seed of the Philosophy of Education we expect to 
see the fruits of intelligent thought in our schools 
in place of the bald empireism of the past. We 
must elevate our profession above the treadmill of 
specifies in methods to the higher levels of the laws 
of mind and subject. T. J. Gray, 

Institute Conductor. 

(We believe the plan now used in this state and 
described above to be the plan for institutes, for 
teachers in the field. But we think that long-term 
institutes where methods may be exemplified so 
that theory and practice may go together are indis- 
pensible. If a class in arithmetic for example was 
brought before the teacher and notes taken, and 
then the principles exemplified were discussed, we 
can conceive of progress—for teachers need the con- 
crete as much as their pupils. ) 





I have tried several methods of teaching spelling 
and have found the following to work the best: 

At one recitation let the pupils point out the 
diacritic marks and tell their power, pronounce the 
words and define them; at the next, let them spell 
the same words from their slates— having previously 
written them from their books—then pronounce 
the difficult words, and let the pupils spell from 
memory. 

Fellow-teachers, speak out, and Jet us hear your 
your experience. A. K. SWEARINGEN. 





So faras my experience goes the cry is for low- 
priced teachers. In my district they prefer the 
Rote system to the newer and better ways. Let a 
teacher make any innovation (as discarding the 
spelling book and using the sand box), he is in 
danger of losing his situation. If the parents 
want good schools they can have them by paying 
for them. Vv. W. 

(This is true, and yet it only shows the need of 
reform. The only way is for the teachers to discuss 
the subject. That will bring relief. But they won’t 
do it.—Eb.) 

What do you say as to the position of the adverb 
‘ frankly” in the following sentence from Green’s 
Short History of the English People. ‘Edward 
stood face to face with his people, etc., and with a 
sudden burst.of tears owned himself frankly in the 
wrong.” Would it not be better rhetoric to put 
the adverb before the verb owned, which it quali- 
fies ? INQUIRER. 

(The point is well taken. Eb.) 





I have been very much interested in the work of 
the Mass. Humane Society., An article on the sub- 
ject of :‘Kindness to Animals,” written by Mr. 
Geo. F. Angell, led me to form a society in my 
schoul last year. I hope the INsTITUTE will present 
this subject to its readers; for I think that the 
school-room is one of the grandest fields in which toe 
sow the seeds of kindness toanimals. L. M. P. 
(We agree with you upon the importance of this, 
and will soon presént an article upon it; note of it 
has already been made for the ComPpanton.—ED.) 


The Institute was marked by an event of inquiry 
into the new spirit of education. The instructors 
recognized the Pestalozzian principle. Last year 
the Venango County schools exhibited the work of 
the p term at ‘the county fair. On “ chil- 
dren's day” thousands of pupils were on the yew 
The exposition of school work was a povided 


A. 
bay, = Nov. 3. 

Miss Anna J. Hardwicke, in her article in the 

says: “I have often had 

poason ito bless ike ahah who couapiled this little 


a ee 











‘complimentary dinner on his departure for Europe. 


SANITATION AND EDUCATION. 

















































years ago by the “‘Plumber and Sanitary Engineer” 
The committee of award, presented the qualifica. 
tions believed necessary for a public school building 
‘in a large and densely populated city :” 


purpose they should be not less than 60 feet distant 
from any opposite building. 

(2.) Not more than three of the floors should be 
occupied for class-rooms. 

(3.) In each class-room not less than fifteen squar: 
feet of floor area should be alloted to each pupil. 

(4.) In each class-room the window space shouli 
not be less than one-fourth of the floor space, anj 
the distance of the desk most remote from the win. 
dow should not be more than one and one-half 
times the height of the top of the window from the 
floor. 

(5.) The height of a class-room should never ex. 
ceed fourteen feet. 

(6.) The provisions for ventilation should be such 
as to provide for each person in a class-room not 
less than thirty cubic feet of fresh air per minute, 
which amount must be introduced and thoroughly 
distributed without creating unpleasant draughts 
or causing any two parts of the room to differ in 
temperature more than 2° F., or the maximum 
temperature to exceed 70° F. This means that, for 
a class-room to contain fifty-six pupils. twenty- 
eight cubic feet of air per second should be con- 
tinuously furnished, distributed, and removed 
during school sessions. The velocity of the in- 
coming air should not exceed two feet per second 
at any point where it is liable to strike on the 
person. 

(7.) The heating of fresh air should be effected 
either by hot water or by low pressure steam. 

(8.) The fresh air should be introduced near the 
windows; the foul air should be removed by flues 
in the opposite wall. 

(9.) Water-closet accammodation for the pupils 
should be provided on each floor. 

(10.) The building should not occupy more than 
half the lot. 

School hygiene received attention at the Inter- 
national Congress on Education, Brussels, and the 
International Congress on Hygiene, Turin, Italy. 
Among the things approved by them were, by the 
former body, the lighting of school-rooms from the 
left alone, the use of single desks and seats. and 
giving school-rooms for fifty pupils a floor area of 
thirty by twenty-four feet; by the gathering at 
Turin, the printing of school books with large let- 
ters on yellowish paper. instruction in hygiene in 
normal schools, the discontinuance of school studies 
and examinations during hot weather, and the es- 
tablishment of nurse-training schools. 


DIARY OF EVENTS. 


Nov. 8.—The election held in 26 states yesterday, 
has proven a ‘“‘tidal wave”—the Democrats 
sweeping everything before them: in New York 
state Mayor Cleveland, of Buffalo, will get nearly 
200,000 majority. 

Nov. 9.—Patti is offered $252,000 to sing 40 nights 
in Brazil, and refuses.—Herbert Spencer receives a 








—Chief Engineer Melville has begun his narrative 
before the Jeanette Board of Inquiry. (Why is 
this ?) 

Nov. 10.— Petroleum advances to $1.31 per barrel. 
—Albert Beirstadt’s house burned at Irvington, loss 
$160,000.—The Egyptian goverument announces 
that European interference has ceased. 

Nov. 11. aearrarn to assassinate Judge Lawson 
in Ireland. 

Nov. 12.—Frank James in prison in Missouri, re 
céiving ‘much attention.—-Political agitation ™ 
France keeps up 





Nov. me Spain has a daughter; it 
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‘< to be named Isabella. The Pope has consented to 
its godfather.—Stanley starts an expedition to 
he Congo, carrying men, sheep, and cereals. to 
ound a colony.—Mr Bradlaugh sendsa letter to the 
fouse of Commons: he wants his seat. 

Nov. 14—Frost in East Tennesse.—The steamer 
Westphalia, bound from Hamburgh to New York, 
ran into an unknown steamer in the dark last 
sight. A boat load of the Westphalia’s went out, 
but the steamer sunk.—Mr. Gladstone says that 
jrabi Bey will not be executed without the consent 
of the English government. 

Nov. 15.—Money forjthe pedestal of the Bartholdi 
tatute is being raised.—National Academy of 
Sience meets in New York City.—The President is 
getting his message ready. 





Tue TRANSIT OF VENUs.—The planet Venus is 
rapidly approaching the sun. On the 6th of Devem- 
ber, She will be seen to pass across the southern 
portion of the sun’s disk. She will appear like a 
small black spot easily visible to the eye. The tran- 
sit will begin at about nine o’clock A. M., and will 
end at half past three. Scientific men are not only 
interested in the phenomenon; but in the fact 
that the transits are exceedingly rare, and that. till 
recently they were supposed to furnish the most 
accurate data for determining the distance of the 
wn. Only a very few transits have thus far been 
observed. The next transit will not take place un- 
til the year 2005; three generations ahead. When 
Venus is between the earth and the sun it is evident 
that she will appear as a small black dot on the 
sun’s surface. Now if two observers at widely 
separated stations of known geographical position, 
determine the precise place of the planet at the same 


instant, then it is easy to compute the distance. of 
the sun. Congress has appropriated. $75,000 for ob- 
servations on the transit. Eipht parties are to be 
sent out. Four in the southern hemisphere and 
four in the United States. The er ap- 
paratus used by the Americans in 1874, will be used 
again. Observations made by the European govern 
e4 will take place mostly in the southern hemis- 
phere. : 
One of the objects of observing the transit of 
Venus is to determine the distance of the sun from 
theearth. Statiors are selected on the earth as 
far apart as possible. At the upper one, Venus ap- 
ars as a black spot crossing the'’sun 6n the lower 
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can be found out, and means of 
the parts of the other triangle can ‘be 
out. 
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HORSFORD’S. ACID. PHOSPHATE 
‘a VALUSSLE NERVE “TONIC. a 
Dr. C. C. OLMSTEAD, Milwaukee, Wis., says : “I have 
wed it in.my practice ten years, and consider it @ valu- 
able nerve tonic. ” 
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HOW TO MAKE SOME CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Whispers of Santa Claus are already floating im the 
air, and the older brothers and sisters are puzzling their 
heads over what to make for the little ones. There are 
a hundred pretty things that can be made by spend- 
ing only a trifle on the paterials. while ingenious fingers 
and tasteful fancy makes up for the lack of money. A 

PARLOR BALL, 
that is so soft it can be used in the house by a child, can 
be made of pieces of worsted. Cut two circles, the size 
you desire the ball to be, out of paste-board; inside of 
these cut out another circle, nearly half the size, leav- 
ing a ring of the paste-board. Put one on the other and 
wind worsted, around them, doubled four times, and 
conveniently long, until the hole in the center is entirely 
filled. You will need to use a needle towards the end 
when'the hole becomes small, Now take a pair of sharp 
scissors, and cut the edge a little, until the card is 
reached. Place the points of the scissors between the 
two cards, and cut the worsted all around. Take a 
strong cord and push between the cards, and draw 
closely, and tie with two or three knots ; tear away the 
card-board, and clip the worsted where it is uneven, and 
your ball is finished. 
CANDY BOXES 

can be made from square or round collar boxes. Cuta 
strip of paste-board, half an inch wide and ten inches 
long, and sew on the box fora handle. Take strips of 
tissue paper two inches wide, and cut into fringe. Paste 
these around the box, row upon row, until they stand 
out. The upper edge looks pretty with a narrow line of 
gilt papers put on neatly. The cover of the box may 
have narrow fringe around it and a picture on the top. 
Candy, nuts, popcorn, or any small thing may be put 
ina box of this kind, which looks well on a Christ- 
mas tree. 





SCENT-CASES 
can be made in a variety of ways. The handsomest are 
of silk, with a painting in water-colors on the upper 
side, and a ruffle of ribbon around. An embossed pic 
ture may be substituted for the painting, and fancy 
card-board for the silk. Puta layer of thin cotton-bat- 
ting between the squares of card-board (which may 
have a pattern worked in floss), and sprinkle with some 
perfume that comes in powder.—violet or heliotrope. 
Bind the edge with ribbon and make a bow in one 
corner. 

AN INDESTRUCTIBLE PICTURE BOOK 

for the baby can be made of squares of piuk or blue 
paver muslin 9x9 inches. Paste a picture gn each 
square and buttonhole with single zephyr worsted the 
upper, lower, and right sides. Sew the left sides to- 
gether with a wide piece of the pap r muslin for a 
binding. 

FANCY BAGS 
to hold marbles are pretty when made of bright calico 
with a ribbon at the top to draw together. 

The Germans have a way of giving a girl a present of 
knitting needles and yarn to encourage usefulness, 
which may be suggestive. The yarn or worsted is wound 
around a number of small gifts—thimble, a silver piece, 
a gugar plum, a tiny doll, etc.,—and as this is knit up 
the contents are one by one disclosed. 

STOCKINGS 
of tarletan or Swiss muslin, to hang on the Christmas 
tree, may be bound with narrow ribbon or buttenholed 
with worsted, and filled with candy. Square, oblong, 
atid heart-shaped bags made in the sanie Way make 
variéty. 

With’ a scroli-saw a boy can make acceptable arid use- 
ful gifte ‘for Christmas'time. Cigar boxes with the pa- 
per séaked off, may be taken apart carefully and cct 
into a pretty design, and put together again. If these 
are lined with'a bright color, the effect is still better. 
Easels to stand on a table, photograph framés, and 
open-fests, may be sawed with a soroli-saw. 

EG@S 
may pley quite an important part on the tree, if broken 
with care near the top and w bit of silk pasted on the 
brokén édyé and gathered at the top with thread. Paste 
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colored. paper. : 
Of book presents there is ‘an unlimited animber of al) 
prices. Bake suit both boys abel iffs; and if well se- 


lected, give greater pleasure for the money spent op 
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AMERICAN ART ASSOCTATION.—During the summer the 
gallery in the Kurtz building, No. 6 East 28rd street. 
has been remodeled and is now filled with paintings. 
An hour spent among them shows few finished paint- 
ings—sketches and studies being the rule. Miss White- 
man’s ‘‘Rhododendrons” are well painted, strong and 
clear. F. A. Bridgeman’s ‘‘Head of a Jewess” is charac- 
teristic and werthy of praise. Fine effects are to be 
foundin Blashfield’s ‘‘View in Paris,” No. 15, ‘The 
Reverie,” by Hamilton Hamilton, is very pleasing; a 
girl sits by a table and is lost in thought. *Pansies,” 
by Hirst, (No. 38,) are hardly what the name suggests, 
and ‘‘Holly Hocks,” (No. 34,) by Miss Burt, are not well 
painted—the failure is in the leaves and stalks. Miss 
Griswold’s ‘‘Thistle’ is well drawn, but lacks in force 
and character ; the ‘““Golden Rod” is too small, feeble 
and insufficient ; the back grounds are badly managed, 
being unreal. ~‘“Weighing Fish,” by J. G. Brown, has 
character but lacks finish ; his deaf man, No. 72, has a 
strong face, but the listening look is wanting. Henry 
Bacon’s ‘‘Normandy,” (86) is unbalanced and has faulty 
coloring. Darbour's ‘Old Man,” (91) exhibits painstak- 
ing and is good. Dolph’s ‘‘Antwerp,” (105) is admirable: 
you feel the massive buildings. H. P. Smith's ‘Catskill 
Mountains” is well painted except the sky ; it is accurate 
as to details. J.C. Beckwith has two heads, (117) is by far 
the superior, but the position is not pleasing: it seems 
unbalanced. McCord’s ‘‘Mamaroneck,” has pleasing 
effects, but where the horizon appears there evidently 
the unity is broken. Edward Gay’s (131), is well drawn, 
the scene well chosen, but the surface is not properly 
covered, it seems bare. Water Saterlere’s ‘“‘Woman” 
(187), does not seem to move. Wm. Hart's “Jersey 
Cow” (140), is real and accurate and hence good. 
“Bouncing Bet” (149), by Miss Pitman, is stiff and poor, 
not free and attractive as flowers should be and are. 

Thus much after looking an hour in the cosy room. 
May we suggest to Mr. Sutton two things. (1) Open 
the rooms on certain days far at least ten cents. Draw w 
the school children and teachers. Few care to 
more than a half hour at a time ; induce them to com 
two. three or four times, and (2) Put names on the pik 
tures in a neat card, so as to avoid the need o: looling 
at a catalogue. 
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,The New England Conservatory of Music bis 
entered on a wide field of usefulness. It has drawn 
together in its past 25,000 pupils, and in its new 
building offers accommodations and opportunities 
so excellent that it will have an increased attend 
ance. The St. James edifice is well fitted for the 
purposes of a Conservatory; not only fine rooms 
for instruction, but pupils from a distance can be 
boarded with comfort, elegance, and at moderate 
rates. Prof. Walter Smith, who has done so great 
good in Boston as head of the State School of Ant, 
has been secured to direct the Department 
Arts. 
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Mr. CwarRLes KEELER, (who has been for man) 
years connected with the extensive wholesale drug 
gists. Hall & Ruckel,) has just returned from an 
Furopean trip in excell<nt health. His close atten 
tion to the arduous work of a most important posi 
tion in an immense business had impaired his 
héalth ; and we hope that the improvement will be 
permanent, and that he has many years of useful 
ness before him. 
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“BRAIN WORKERS. 


In this country nearly every active business or pro- 
fessional man is overworked, and suffers from waste of 
vitality. Few reach the age of forty-five without this 
waste of vital force showing itself in some form of dis 
ease more or Jéss troublesome or dangerous 

Now, unless something can. be done to renew the 
wasted vital force, these diseased conditions must go on 
increasing until an utter break-down isthe result, Many, 
wartied in time, retire from business or professional life 
arid seek in change and relaxation a measure of the 
health which they have lost. With much the larger 
number, this retirement is felt to be impossible ; and 
they go on suffering and failing until the diastrous end 
comes in paralysis, softeni: g of the brain, or sudden 


‘As a téstorer of vital force, it has been largely shown 
from the results obtained during the past twelve years, 


that Compe Oxygen ix the most efficient agent yet 
Conscatel by he medical profession. Its use by over- 
worked business and professional men would save many 
hundreds of lives every year. and give to thousands more 
he ability to work without the weariness, exhaustion 
peril which now atéend them. A Treatise om Com: 





Mvucs .of the Roman 
@ can now walk where the Caesars did. 


Goatias ts open vo the light. | FS 


containing of cases and 
Poth vrch aent free. »v s. Stankey & 


PaLEx, 1109 Girard street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 

BerGcrer’s NEw FrENcH METHOD. 
D. Appleton & Co. 

The peculiarity of this method is that he gives 
the pronunciation of the French words by putting 
figures under most of the vowels: thus in the word | 
tout; under the ou we find the figure 10; turning | 
to the key we find thisis to be sounds like 00 in fool. 
By this means the pupil will get a good idea of the’ 
sounds. The planissimple. It has been applied 
to the English language, and fourteen editions were 
quickly sold in France. The leading teachers and 
schools in France praise this method very highly, 
and it is plain it has a practical value that cannot 
be well over-rated. The encouragement and aid it 
affords to the pupil is immense. Such a work will 
be very popular here, and we are glad D. Appleton 
& Co. have undertaken to present it. 

Gems OF ILLUSTRATIONS. From the writings of 
Dr. Guthrie, arranged under the subjects which 
they illustrate by an American clergyman. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls, publishers. Price in 
cloth, $1.50. 

The London Times says: ‘‘ Dr. Guthrie is the most 
eloquent orator in Europe.” The celebrated Dr. 
Candlish says: ‘‘ Dr. Guthrie’s genius has long since 
placed him at the head of all the gifted and popular 
preachers of our day.” The late Dr. James W. 
Alexander, one of the most fastidious of critics, 
tells us that he pushed into Dr. Guthrie’s church 
through a crowd that nearly tore his coat from his 
shoulders in the struggle. He says: ‘‘ I listened to 
him for fifty minutes; but they passed like nothing. 
There was an overflowing unction of passion and 
composion which would carry home even one of 
my sermons; conceive what it was with Guthrie’s 
exuberant diction and poetic imagery.” Dr. Guth- 
rie's sermons, like the addresses of most of the great 
masters of eloquence in all ages, abounded in pic- 
turesque similes; and, indeed, few have equaled 
him either in the number or in the beauty and force 
of the illustrations employed. There is the same 
exuberance of graphic similitudes in the books 
which he wrote after the state of his health com- 
pelled him to restrict his pulpit labors; and the 
numerous volumes which bear his name form a 
perfect storehouse of anecdotes, comparisons, ex- 
amples and incidents. This book contains what 
we conceive to be the choicest of his illustrations 
arranged under the subjects which they illustrate. 
It has been well said that arguments are the pillars 
and buttresses which support the building, but illus- 
trations are the windows which let in the light. 
There was abundance of light when Dr. Guthrie 
preached or wrote, and it would be well if ministers 
and religious teachers generally, imitated him. We 
commend to them not only his example, but his 
testimony. He says: ‘‘ By awakening and gratify- 
ing the imagination, the truth finds its way more 
readily to the heart, and makes a deeper impres- 
sion on the memory. The story, like a float, keeps 
it from sinking; like a nail, fastens it in the mind; 
like the feathers of an arrow, makes it orien, and, 
like the barb, makes it stick.” 


THE WISDOM OF THE BRAHMIN, Translated from 
the German of Friedrich Ruckert, by Charles T. 
Brooks. 

Ruckert in proportion to his greatness is the best 
known ot the German poets. He was born in 1788; 
he died in 1866; his last rhymed piece was a tribute 
to Abraham Lincoln. It is only now and then that 
we see a line of his poetry, and yet heis recognized 
in Germany ag equal to any in power and insight. 
‘“‘The Wisdom of the Brahmin” consists of twenty 
a ory this volume consists of six. 

e poem fom which these are selected, is the ex- 
press ion of the author's study of the wisdom of the 
t. He had studied oriental literature until he 
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had absorbed its ideas. He attempts to forth 
his thoughts, and certainly, judging by this SoS | in 
he ranges wide, tree and high. It is impossible to 
give any extracts that will show agin a. waalth 


of the writer. 
‘*Tf ill befalleth thee count it a b ‘still, 
If ill thee looked at, that is a sorer 
«“« When in its Nvelore Goat a little ghild I see 
ore = roe children too, are we,” 


I think how, 


| MAGAZINES. 

Lippincott’s Magazine, for Nov., opens with a 
| yachting article, ‘‘ The Cruise of the Viking, ” by 
| H. W. Raymond; ‘‘ Dom Pedro’s Dominion” is the 
‘title of an article by Frank D. Y. Carpenter, in 
which the government and peuple of Brazil are con- 
sidered ; ‘A Day with Emerson,” by H. N. Powers, 
| Sives a fairly good idea of the great essayist’s con- 
| versational powers. In ‘‘Some authenticated Ghost 
Stories” by Rev. Robert Wilson, the reader will find 
novelty. ‘‘ Quarterly Meeting in the West,” by 
Louise Coffin Jones, is a sketch from real life, and 
“A Glirapse of the Seat of War” by Charles Wood, 
contributes something towards a clearer compre- 
hension of the state of matters in Egypt. ‘‘ Monthly 
Gossip” among other papers, and a description of 
Webster's old home at Marshfield and the family 
burial-place, is interesting. 

The contents of the Atlantic for November are: 
a large installment of ‘‘ Two on a Tower” by Thos. 
Hardy ; ‘‘ How shall the American Savage be Civ- 
ilized ?” by Geo. 8. Wilson: ‘‘ Midnight.” a poem by 
Charles L. Hildreth; ‘‘A Ride in Spain” by Charles 
Dudley Warner; ‘‘ Studies in the South,” IX. ; ‘‘Un- 
der the Sky” by Edith M. Thomas; ‘‘ Tapestries,” a 
poem by Wm. Young; a sketch of Beaumarchais, 
the author of the ‘‘ Barber of Seville,” by Maria El- 
lery McKaye; ‘‘ The House of a Merchant Prince,” 
XXI-II.; ‘‘ Domestic Country Life in Greece” by 
Eunice W. Felton; ‘‘ Rube Jones,” a short story by 
P. Deming, and able reviews upon ‘* Recent Memoirs 
of Cicero;” ‘‘A Modern Instance” and ‘“ Daniel 
Macmillan.” 

The Art Amateur for November contains a page 
of designs for borders and medallions, one for ini- 
tials, monograms and names, another for lace; one 
for Egyptian and classic fret ornaments, a quadru- 
ple plate design for embroidered screen panel, a 
double-page design for panel or two tiles, and two 
single-page designs for plaque or panel ‘‘honey- 
suckle” and “‘lilac.” There are a number of very 
excellent articles and illustrations, among which 
are ‘“‘ Henry Bacon,” with the reproduction of seven 
famous sketches; and Christmas card designs by 
G. W. Edwards. 


The frontispiece to the November number of the 
Magazine of Art is from J. F. Millet’s ‘‘ The Shep- 
herdess and her Flock.” A fine article is upon the 
‘* Representative American,” Eastman Johnson, 
which givesa reproduction of many of that artist’s 
most famous works, with a portrait of himself. 
The Harbingers of the Renaissance” and ‘‘ Greck” 
Myths in Greek Art,” ‘‘ The Cathedral of Orvieto, 
and ‘‘ Studio Life in Paris” are profusely iliustrated 
and very interesting. 


Instrumental selections in the Musical Rec- 
ord for November are the ‘‘ Wild Rose march” by 
E. Mack, and ‘‘ The Poet Speaks.” 


Our Little Ones for November is as charming as 
ever. The illustrations are fine; there are ten lovely 
stories; seven sets of verses, each one accompanied 
by a very pretty drawing; some have two; and a 
great deal else that is ever so nice. 


Barnes & Co.’s Magazine of History for Novem- 
ber has a fine steel engraving of Col. Richard Var- 
ick, which accompanies the article, ‘‘Colonel Varick 
and Arnold’s Treason” by Henry P. Johnston. The 
other contents are: ‘‘The Pawnee Indians, their 
Habits and Customs” (with portraits and sketches 
of Lone Chief and Medicine Bull,) by John B. Dun- 
bar; ‘‘A Memorial Sketch of Frederic de Peyster, 
LL.D., (with steel portrait) by Hon. Hamilton Fish, 
LL.D. ‘ Original Documents” (upon the begin- 





nings of transatlantic steam navigation, contribut, 
by Wm. L. Stone.) There is also a great deal, 
interest and value under Notes, Queries, Replies, ¢ 
NOTES. 
‘* PLYMOUTH PULPIT” is the name of a weekly j 
sue of H W. Beecher’s Sermons. No. 1, “Th, 
































Golden Net,” shows the scope of St. Paul’s exho, I 
tation to fish with ‘whatsoever things are tryf 27 
honorable, just, pure, lovely or of good report’; an; 

closes with a brief review of Mr. Beecher’s own thir Th 


five years of preaching in Brooklyn, justifying }; 
general methods as based on the apostolic plan, «& 
claring his independence of sects and councils, an; oth 
his fealty to Christ. No. 2, ‘‘ They Have Their Reg youn 
ward,” impressively develops the familiar conne. foo 
tion between sowing and reaping. and while gran bn 
ing that the followers of the lower instincts ‘haya Vigo" 
their reward,” such as it is, sets forth the Paulin 
doctrine of germinal evolution, and urges sowin: 
to the spirit rather than to the flesh, as the sureg 
beginning of a Christian manhood. No. 3, ‘ The oe 
Personal Influence of God,” is a plea for soul-inter. 
course with Christ as a means of coming under the 
direct living influence of the Deity. No. 4, ‘‘ The 
Principle of Spiritual Growth,”analyzes what Jesus 
called the ‘‘expediency” of his leaving his disciples, 
and the earth he had come to save, to their own 
efforts, in order that the very absence of the be 
loved One might develop faith and strength to ‘“‘live 
as seeing Him who is invisible.” 

THE EMERSON CALENDAR FOR 1883.—Has for its 
leading decoration a gigantic pine-tree, its branches 
bearing a scroll with the words ‘“‘The Emerson 
Calendar, 1883.” At one side of the design is a 
vignette of Mr. Emerson’s home at Concord. A 
deep orange glow of the setting sun rises over the 
tree-tops, throwing them into bold relief. 

The coloring of this Calendar is peculiarly pleas. 
ing, since it is wonderfully rich, including twenty 
colors, yet without any approach to tawdriness or 
glaring effects. 

The selections from Emerson’s writings for each 
day of the year from a series of remarkably wise 
and suggestive sentences. 

Admirers of the singular wisdom of Mr. Emer. 
son’s writings, and of the striking elevation and 
charni of his character, will welcome this beautiful 
Calendar. The price of it is one dollar, and it is 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 
Mass. 
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THE LONGFELLOW CALENDAR FOR 1883.—This 
Calendar has many features which commend it 
to special popular favor. 

It has a portrait, which is pronounced excellent 
by those who knew Mr. Longfellow most intimate 
ly. On one side of the medallion containing it is a 
view of Mr. Longfellow’s Cambridge Home, and on 
the other the Belfry of Burges. Below, on the right, 
is a picture of Priscilla in the snow carrying food 
to the poor. 

A band of golden daisies, with panels bearing the 
names of Longfellow’s most famous works, incloses 
‘the whole. 

The selections from Mr. Longfellow’s writings for 
each day of the year are carefully chosen, and 
from a series of passages of great beauty and ex- 
cellence. 

The Calendar is printed in twenty colors, s0 
blended and distributed as to produce a very rich 
and tasteful effect. 

The multitude of Mr. Longfellow’s readers will 
value this Calendar as a daily reminder of one 
whom they prize so highly, and of whom this is so 





beautiful a souvenir. The price is one dollar, and 












it is published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 











Brain and Nerve Food. 


VITALIZED PHO S-PHITES. 


It restores the energy lost by Nervousness or Indiges‘ion; relieves lassitude, erratic pains and Neura)- 


nerves tired by min ge excitement, or excessive brain fatigue ; ms a failing 
rete and gives wa diseases of Nervous Exhaustion or Debility. . ‘Ati is the only 
PRE ENT of Consumption 
~ gives vtaty to the ineafchont men fretfulness, t 
a Ss ene fin so cients oe 
ive Q 
Packages. sale by Druggists or Bios. * 


F. CROSBY co, 664 & 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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Wutts Lizs!—Noy1:—‘*You must come 
and see me very soon, ‘my dear. 
quite count upon a visit from you,” ‘Oh 
certainly, I shall! be delighted to do 0 ; it 
will afford me a great pleasure,” 

No. 2.—‘* What a darling little love of a 
baby,” said Miss Cerusia Gush.; ‘‘how you 
must dote onevery one of his golden curls! 
Dear little fellow ! Never mind hissticky 
fingers, he shall have as much cake as he 
wants. Yes, Mrs. Doting, I quite agree 
with you; your Jimmie is the most re- 
markably precocious child I ever met.ywith, 
and a3 for beauty—why, he’s an/angel.” 








No. 8.—** Did you do that viece of work | sive 


yourself? How..charming! You have 
such taste, and you area very pattern of 
industry,” says Miss Admirari, 

No. 4,—‘* How delicious. your piesare, 
and you really must give me the recipe for 
that cake,” said Mrs. Notable. ‘‘I wish I 
were as good a cook as you.” | 

No. 5.— ** What a charming hat!” says 
sprightly Mrs, French: “you willbe the 
belle of the season. Do, favor me with 
the name of your milliner.”’ 

No. 6.—‘: How can I express the pleas- 
ure you have given me! Iso dote on po- 
etry, and yoursis s0 exquisite,” says young 
John Critic. 

No. 7.—‘‘ Cigars don’t affect me in the 
least ; indeed, I am cuite partial to the 
aroma,” says the white-lipped girl to her 

‘gentleman friend,” who smokes uncon- 
sciously at her side ; 
equalled by that of the other girl who 
persists in riding with her back to the 
horses, ind says that the motion does not 
affect her in the least. 

No, 8.—‘‘ Not at home to-day, Juhn,” 
and the footman receives and delivers the 
message to visitors. 

The yotng governess called for the ver- 
batim repetition of nearly the whole of 
Guyot’s geography, and then turned and 
said, *‘ Don’t let us weary you. Tell 
us when you have had enough; you’re not 
tired yet, I know.” 





Voluntary Tribute of Gratitude for 
benefits received. 


Mr, W. E. CLarke, Manager of Hunt's Remedy | from 
Conipany. 

DeEAR SiR,—Please allow me the privilege of 
giving my testimony regarding the wonderful 
curative properties of your invaluable medicine, 
Hunt’s Remedy. During the. past six or seven 
years | have been a great sufferer from kidney 
disease, and during a great part of the time my 
sufferings have been so intense as to be indiscrib- 
able. Only those who have suffered by this dread 
disease know of the awful backache, and pains of 
all kinds, accompanied by the great weakness 
and nervous prostration, loss of force and am- 
bition which invariably attend it, I had all these 
troubles intensified, and was in such a bad condi- 
tion that I could not getup out of my chairexcept | poses, 
by putting my hands on my knees, and almost | 
rolling out before I could straighten up. I tried | 
the best doctors, and many kinds of medicine, 
but all failed to help me, and I experienced so 
long endeavoring to get cured that last spring I 
was in very poor shape, and in seeking for relief 
my attention was directed by a friend to the re- 
markable cures of kidney diseases, &c., Te 
were being Acoomplished ‘by Hunts , 
was ind@need to try it, and began to 
very soon" lindbered up” as it were ; . 
backache, and-the infense pairs T had-suff 
long speedily disappeared, notwithstanding T ot 
been bothered With the complaint so many years. 

When I hegan to take Hunt’s Remedy I was 





Wiffered diso from loss of appetite. Ever since I 
have been taking the Remedy, however, my _ im» 
provement has heen most marked; my~ fo: 
complaints, adhés, pains, &¢,, have disap 
and I now feel like my former self, hale, hearty 
and sound in heaith. I shall always keep Hunt's 
Remedy with me, and would most earnestly, re- 
commend all those who are sufferers from kidney 
or liver diseases, or diseases of the bladder or 
urinary organs to use Hunt's Remedy, and take 
no other. ’ 
Yours very truly. 
HENRY H. SHELDON, 
No, 280 Westminster St., Proy: igenee, I. 
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A FEW EDITORIALS THAT ALL READ 
“AND PROFIT BY THEM. 
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as consumption, 
acrofnia, complaints and 
constipation, aud cases ere 1 cient nuurishnicnt 
canno: be obtained from common food; Such is Mur- 
dock's— Food- These extracts have been intre- 


duced through the [oo of New England, the ia 
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‘[Fzom the Portsmouth Times. } 
Murdock’s Liquid oof has given nealth to all of ou: 
citizens of Portsmouth al bave usedit. Ot those tha! 
have been benefittert by it, it is with: pleasare ton we 
number among them a awmber of cur own family. 
(Meriden (Conn) Press, Aug. 3.) 
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The experience ergons in 
charge orihe sick sick phat is and Eine € has de- 
sponctenio® that soaanere. 2 often and sett. 
aT preye Dy the want ofp ishing su 
sta) A wn chthe gonpcpeciag patitur could be 
feds avi is often too weak to manage and assimil- 
even the most wholesome articles. which, with the 
bogy in vigorous conditions, would be adequate for its 

port. ially is this the case with infant~, who 
Thue made to saffer for the want of Knowledge ot 
thode in whose charge thev may chance tobe. Amon 
the most successful attempts to imvent an artificia 
100d ig the article known as “* Murdock's Liquid food,” 
prepared by the company of that namein Boston. It is 
renowned aoa mae maker of pare blood, which it sr prites 
in such controlling quantities as to. expel tLe wea 
impure blood engendered by disease from the system, 
and to fill its place with a hfe-giving, health-restoring 
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BaRon Wilhelm Rothechild’s income is 
caloulated to be about $2.33 per minute. 
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Lae)“ CARPENTER ORGANS’L. 


The Model or School Organ. 


“* What the Works are to a Watch, the Action is to an Organ.” 





SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 


This instrument is especially iatentee for use in schools and educational institutions, tor illustra 
ous branches of musical instruction : acoustic effects of sound-producio 
er variable conditions and circumstances, »nd the technicalities and mechanical detal 

ation of musical sounds. I 
rfect and complete working order on a simple table or stané 


“CARPENTER ORGAN” arranged in 


with the various parts of the mechanism exposed in full view, so that their construction an 
operation can be readily observed, their technicalities and gemposse studied, and their relative action 
and effects and results ‘demonat ated and ¢ eomparee. The 

together that they can 
making an Be a ee of infinite service for imparti 





pracitce. ing no el 


or no OFgrn writil a have examined the ** Carpenter.” 


correspondenrte. 


the instrument is comparativel 
Shually adapted for the effective qnatees service as any ordinary encased organ ; 
enclosed, the full volume of sound is obtained without obstruction to its purity and force. 
plain cover is provided for protecting the Action from the dust when not in use. 


Thousands testify to their superior excellence. 
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For further particulars, send for catalogue—free to every address. 


E. P. CARPENTER, Worcester, Mass. 
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The fact that an organ contains the Carpenter Organ Action #3 a guarantee of the excellence of thi — 
instrument.—Youth's Companion. age 
.An Honest Organ.—The ter Organs have won for themselves a high reputation fol .vE® 
durability and fine Ley eS. Apmorgan may be fine in appearance, but unless it is built and 
ponent! in es rove unsatisfactory. Mr. Carpenter makes most emphatically a mn 
his ast ink, the secret of their popu y-—Youth’s Companion, July 6, 1882. ze — 
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‘*T WANTER know what I’se charged 


‘with steal- 
* Well, 


the peace. ‘Youare c 
ing a goose,” said the justige. 
dat’s all right, I can prove honesty. 
I can show that it was a gander what 1 
stole: Go ahead wid yer law, Mr. Jedge.’ 


Premature grayness avoided by using 
Parker’s Hair Balsam, distinguished for 
perfume. 
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THE plans for the construction of new 
buildings in New Y, Jan. ist in- 
valve an .expendiiure over thirty-five 
millions, 





DID SHE DIE ? 
** No; she lingered and suffered along, 
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Every invalid should give it a trial. 
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JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists 
London, England 
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NEW ENGLAND 


BCONSERVATORY OF IMAUSIC. 


, A School of Cuiture and 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


EMBRACING 
yool for Piano, Organ, Violin, Orchestral 
) Band Instauments, Voice, Artists’ Vocal 
», Harmony, Composition, Theory, 
Orchestration, Tuning Pianos and Or- 


Des 


kechool for ENGLISH BRANCHES and 
1GHER LITERATURES, Languages, Nor- 
Instruction, Elocution and Dramatic 
jon, Physical Culture and Fine Arts, 
ON THE BROADEST SCALE. 
tificates and Dipl prsntes. 


PALL TERM COMMENCES SEPT. 14, 1882. 

HE NEW HOME, costing $700,000, is the 
est Conservatory Buildirg in the w: 

e rooms amd good are t 

nderate prices, in the h of Boston. conf 

» musical and artistic center_of an 

mediately to secure rooms for Term. 
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DICKINSON COLLEGE. 


Carlisle, Pa, 


jf HUNDREDTH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 24. 


Two courses: The Classical, 4 years, A.B.; the 
in-Scientific, 3 years, Ph. B. Facilities ample 
excellent. No ‘lutors in college work. 
wildings peapveted stagroves. Tuitions, by 
holarships, $6.25 a year. ms of ministers, tui- 
o free. All necessary oxpenaye ex: — na 
ww, Preparatory School. Thoroug' Sums 
br College With economy of time and cost. For 
alogues, or any needed information, Address, 
pA MeCAULEY Bresident 


ational School of Elocution and Oratory. 
1416 & 1418 Chestnut St. Philadepihia. 

J. W. SHOEMAKER A. M., FouNDER. 

t Term opens December 4th. Catalogues 
on application to 

JOHN H. BECHTEL, Gecestary- 
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AYER’S 
HAIR VIGOR 


d freshnes of youth, 

or ke natu tural, rich ‘Drown cotor’ 
th to or. 

nearly every 










By: its use 
ae may - be, darkened. pin hair 
not always 
ty 
to the sealp. Asa Ladies’ H 
is ualled ; it t contains 
r dye, 

and ‘imparts a a icate, 

of the Mc Arthur (Ohio) 


renders the hair so v. 
quir says: “Aymr’s Harr Vicor is a most 
Enayiior mye: Ave. Ha, I speak of it 


within ttt th ao selon i 
my @ preparation ever 
failed to give entire jon.” 

Mas. O. A. wri from 18 Elm 
Street, Charlestown, April 13, 1882, says: 
“Two spo, Sous about two thirds of_ my hair 
came 0} It thinned very y, and Il was fast 


YER's HALR ViGoR the 
and a new growth commenced, 


and in > aloe a month ay head was completely 
covered witb sh thas continued to grow, 
and is now as 8-28 it fell. I regularly 
used one bottle of the Vicor, but now use it occa- 
sionally as a 

We have hundreds of simil testimonials of the 





efficacy of AYER’Ss HAIR VIGOR. It needs buta 
trial to convinee the most skeptical of its value. 


PREPARED BY 
J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


===|Rev, Father Wilds 


EXPERIENCE. 

The Rev. Z. P. Wilds, well-known city mission- 
ary in New York, and brother to the late eminent 
Judge Wilds, of the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court, writes as follows: 

78 E. 54th St., New York May 16, 1882. 
semene. J. C. Ayer & Co., Gentlemen : 

Last winter I was troubled with a most uncom- 
fortable saieeg Wamee, eff more especially 
my limbs, which itched so intolerably at night and 
burned so intensely, that I could scarcely bear 
any clothing over them. I was also a sufferer 
from a severe catarrh and catarrhal cou my 
appetite was poor, and my system a good foal run 
down. Knowing the value of AYER’s SARSAPA- 
RILLA, by observation of many other cases, and 
from personal use in former years, I began taking 
it for the above named disorders. My appetite 
—— almost from the first dose. Meer a 
short time the fever and itching were allayed, and 
all signs of irritation of the skin disap My 
catarrh and cough were also cured by the same 
means, and my genera! health greatly improved. 
until it isnow excellent. I feel a a hundred per 
cent. stronger and I attribute these results to the 
use of the SARSAPARILLA, which 1] recommend 
with all confidence as the best blood medicine 
ever devised. I took it in small doses three times 
aday, and used, in all, less than two bottles. I 

place these facts at your service, hoping their 
publication may do 

Yours re Z.T. WiLpDs.” 


AYES’S SARSAPARILLA 


Cleanses, enriches, and strengthens the blood, 
stimulates the action of the stomach and bowels, 
and thereb ae 7 the system to resist and over- 
come the a all Scrofulous Diseases, Prup- 
tions of the ry Sec me Catarrh, General 
y, disorders resulting from poor or 
corrupted blood and a low state of the system. 
PREPARED BY 


. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists; price $1. six bottles for $5. 


Dr. 














RS. F. JONSON & MISS A. L. JONES. 
English, French and German boa and 

y school for young ladies. No 13 East 

st Street, between Fifth and Madison ‘Avenues, 

ew York City. Full Collegiate, and 

demic Courses. ‘Twelfth year commences, 
1882. 





DAINE’S <a Ay COLLEGE, 63 Bowe 

“L” Station (Estahlished 1 
, 1313 Seater, 34th St, 

.M. Young Men, 

d i Boys, taught Bookecping, Rudimen'al an 
her a lence and all Eng- 
) Branches; a <4 
ithmetic and Writing $10, a y, Short- 
ad $10. Backward persons rapidly advanced in 
vate rooms. 


PAY 


FAIR DAUGHTERS OF FASHION 


tr SOZODONT to’every other article for 

¢ TEETH. because nothing renders those 

maments of the mouth so spotless, or imparts: 

ch an agreeable odor to the breath. Moreover, 

perience proves the article to be perfectly whole- 
®, which cannot be said of all dentifrices. 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT 


noves all disagreeable ordors from 
REATH, caused by CATARRH, SAD 
EETH., etc, Itisentirely free from the in- 











which 
OTTLE WILL LAST SIX MONTHS. 
4ll druggists and fancy goods dealers keep it. 


of 
le. 








A Rapidly Increasing Demand for 





bas followed wherever it has become known in 
Stores, eotene and families. It is vially re- 
cognized by the trade as a labor saving means of 
imparting 7 righ itness, WITHOUT SCRATCHING, 
The Best Polisher for 


PLATES ON STOVES. 
Silver and Plated 
Ware, Plate Glass, Show Cases, &c., &c. 
BUY NO OTHER. : 
STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO.., 
Office, 5and 7 John Street, New York, 
noe Offices,—1199 Broadway, Ned York 47 
th Eighth Street, Ra gi 279 Fultor 
Bonet (cor. Tilhery, »B Brooklyn, lo West. Ba:ti 
more Street, Ralti 
Dye or lean all “etyies of Ladies’ and Gentle. 
men’s Garments, Shawls, ete., ete., all kinds of 
Curtains Cleaned or Dyed. 


received and 
returned by express. 
tLmPLUYMENT FUR 


‘The Queen City yenter Compan 
of Cum ima phy a = apes 


















“ Wat this’ coustry, wants i¢; remy 


might ds! printed m 

vance by + ib apd ce ee government. oo Phe care 

‘Very sorry, but can’t pay your is this 
week ; some other week,’ would about hit 


most cses. "a hioage J Inter-Ocean. 
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WHAT WOMEN SHOULD USE. 
psia, Weak back, despondency and 


Dyspe 
air | other troubles caused me fearful suffering, 


but Parker's Ginger Tonic makes me feel 
like anew being. A greatremedy Every 
woman should use it, Mrs. Garitz, Pitts- 


burg: 


SomME wretched cynic once remarked 
that there would be fewer evils in the 
world if it were not for the existence of 
women. ‘ Yes,” was the reply. 
**you yourself wouldn't be in it.” 

HOW TO S¥OID DRUNKENNESS 

Forbid intoxicating nostrums and use 
Parker’s Ginger Tonic in your family. This 
delicious r never intoxicates, is a 
true blood and brain food, and aiding all 
the vital functions never fails to invigo- 
rate. 








SEAS a Ses te 

A courteous old gentleman, being told 
a very tough story, said :‘‘ Since you 
were an eyewitness, I sup I must be- 
lieve you; but Ido not think Vd have 
beheved it if I had seen it myself.” 





*It is the common observation that the 
standard of natural health and normal ac- 
tivity among American women is bein 
lowered by the influence of false ideas a 
habits of life, engendered by fashionable 
ignorance and luxurious living. It is a 
happy circumstance that Mrs. Lydia E. 
Pinkham has come to the front toinstruct 
and cure the sufferers of her sex. 

+o woe ++ 

WISHING to pay his friead a compliment 
a gentleman remarked, *‘ I hear you have 
a very industrious wife.” ‘* Yes,” replied 
the friend, with a melancholy smile, *‘she 
is never idle. She always finds something 
for me to do,” 

_ ++ — oe -- — 
Washington, D. C., May 15th, 1880. 

Gentlemen ; Having been a sufferer for 
a Jong time from nervous prostration and 
general debility, I was advised to try Ho 
Bitters. I have taken one bottle, and 
have been rapidly getting better ever since, 
and I think it the best medicine I ever 
used. I am now gaining strength and ap 
petite, which was all gone, and I was in 
despair until I tried your Bitters, I am 
now well, able to go about and do. my own 
work. Before ee it | was completely 
prostrated. Mrs. Mary STvuaRT. 








** You be afeerd of hard work, vou be,” 
said one of the disputants. ‘‘ No, I baint,” 
said the other; ‘‘ I'd lie down and go to 
sleep alongside of if any day. I hain't 
afeerd of it.” 








Better be wise by the misfortunes 
of others than by yourown.” Take warn- 
ing in time. Avoid quack nostrums by 
which thousands annually perish. Use 
only such remedies as are demonstrated 
above suspicion, foremost among which is 
Kidney-Wort.. For torpid liver, bowels or 
kidneys, no other remedy equals it. It 
is so'd in both dry and liquid form by all 
druggists. 


e ss 
ad 





Wom the gods love, die young. The 
gods do not-love spring chickens 





Those Complaini : of Sore ‘Throat, Horse- 
ness, Or * taking "eh use BROWN'S 
- oxy. pestioulecly hen "use used b ar oe 

Ww y 
epeahara for clearing the voice. 


——-— #0e 
European brokers have organized a 
stock exchange in Mexico. 


Se on eee 
If people trou oe er's 
Cherry Pectoral urch or es 





pa entertainment, sons avoid coughing, 
ureatly to the comfort of both speakers and 
——— Public finds that 

y increases the power and 


e Pectoral w rfull 
floxibiity oft the voice, 


—+~.w.ee- -—— -- 


Shh cme ae 


ofa tmp ete for A — 


See ee 


Tt kno’ ‘thoes re, Achoated by 
Seep 


An ol 
had placed 
ary e formul 





——| Bronehius, ‘Catarrh, Asthina 
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Noyzs, 


iaig eevee 


postal cards, and to save ot feat of 


MRS. LYDIA E. PINKBAM, OF LYNN, MASS. 


ympathize with Woman. 


Woman can 8S 
k 


Health cf Wornar ‘4 the Howo of the Race. 





LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


for all these Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
socommon teoour beet female population. 

It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Uleera 
tion, Falling and Displacements, asl the consequent 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to tr+ 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus ip 
an early stage of developmout. The tendency to can 
cerous humors thereis checked very speedily by its use 

It removes faintness, Matulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
It cures Bloating, Uleadaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sieeplessness, Depression and lnd+ 





gestion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanentiy cured hy its use 

Jt will at all timesand under al! circumstances act in 
harmony with thelaws that govern the female eystem, 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex Unis 
Compound is unsur) assed. 

LYRIA FE. PINKHAM'’S VEGETARLE ComM- 
POUND is prepared at B35 ant 25 \\ eet a Avenus, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottiesfor $5. Sent by mall 
in the form of pills, also inthe furm of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box forecither. Mrs Pinkham 
freely anawers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph 
let, Address as above. Mention this Puper 


Ro family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILIS. Tey cure bal 
and torpidity of the liver. 2% cents per box. 

az Sold by all Draggists. “Gs 





The Bad and Worthless 
are never indtated or counter/rited. This is eapec 
ially true of a tamily medicine, and ft is positive 
proof that the remedy tméfate’ is of the bighest 
value. As soon as it had been tested and proved 
by the whole world that Hep Bitters was the pur 


est, best and most valuable family medicine on 
earth, many imitations sprung up and began to 
steal the notices in which the press and people uf 
the country had expressed the merits of H. B 


and in every way trying to induce suffering inva- 


lids to use their stuff instead, expecting to make 
money on the credit and good name of H. B 
Many others started nostrums put up in similar 
style to H. B., with variously devised names in 
which the word “ Hop" or“ Hops" were used in 
away to induce people to believe they were the 
same as Hop Bitters. All such pretended rem- 
edies or cures, no matter what their style or 


name is, and especially those with the word 


“Hop” or “Hops” in their mame or in any way 


counected with them or cheir name, are imita- 
tions or counterfeits. Beware of them. Touch 
none of them. Use nohing but genuine Hop 
Bitters, with a bunch of cluster of green Hops on 
the white label. Trust nothing else. Druggiste 
and dealers are warned against devling in imita- 


tions or counterf vite 


KIDN 


EY-WORT: 


FOR THE PERMANENT CURE 0 
CONSTIPATION. 





| PRICE $1. : 9 / 
KIDN hh 


$65 so ME 


wenTED 
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Revised and Enlarged Edition now Ready. 





LE CONTE'S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 





THE large number of teachers and students of science who have used “Lz Conrr’s ELEMENTS 
OF GEOLOGY" will be interested to know that the author has made a thorough revision of this 
work, in order that it may embrace the results of all the latest researches in geological science 
Professor Le Conte is one of the most fascinating writers upon scientific subjects, and there is no 


ne among American scholars who has more thoroughly investigated 


facts or presented 


geological 
them in a more attractive form. One of the distinguishing features of his work is, that it is largely 
devoted to the geology of North America, and is, therefore especially valuable to American 
students. It is now the +tandard text-book in most of the leading colleges and higher-grade 


schools of the country. 


One volume 8vo, cloth. 647 pages. Perfectly illustrated Price. $4.00. Specimen copy 
to teacchers, with a view to class ase, $3.00, post-paid. Liberal reductions for introduc- 


tory supplies. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 1 ‘wisw "ons °Bosroxs™ *° “crcaaos 4”* 











A SERIES OF 


TEN GEOLOGICAL PLATES. 


274 inches by 36 inches, con 
Fifteen Diagrams Designed for Use in Schools and Colleges, 
Edited by A. 8. PACKARD, Jr., 
Professor of Geology and Zoology,Bruwn Univ., and editor of The American Naturaisst; author of Zoology, etc., 


The Diagrams are to be oy pe by a ‘text-book, “FIRST LESSONS IN GEOLOGY,’ 


128 pages octovo, by PROFESSOR PACKA 
The Series of D: 


tion in the text. 


iagrams are in th fi f landscapes, tain 
inal restorations of Smerican, rearranged and Devonian Ant lal Sdaveen Sentaaie, 
Tertian Vertebrate Animals, by Professor E. D. Cops, 


ee especially Carboniferous, J uriassic, 
F. O&BORN, and the Editor, with restora 


Price, for the ten Diagrams and books, postage paid, $6.00, 
First Lesson in Geology 60 cents per copy. Address all orders to 


THE PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH CO., Providenec, RB. I. 








TAINTOR BROTHER, MERRILL&CO, 


i- and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
Invite the attention of School Officers and Teachers to their list of Standard School Books, among which are 


THE FRANKLIN READERS, 
FRANKLIN COPY-BOOK, 


FRANKLIN COMPOSITION BLANKS, 
MACVICAR’S NEW ARITHMETICS, 


BARTLEY’S SCHOOL RECORDS, 
WARREN’S SPELLERS, 
CAMPBELL’S U. 8. HISTORY, 
SCHOOL MUSIC, Etc., Etc. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 








COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts, |°28 Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA, 
WARREN'S New Geographies. |\_———— 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 
POWELL'S Language Series. 
HAGAR’S Mathematics. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 


15 Bromfield 8. 
BOSTON. 





19 Bond Street, 








ROYSE'S American Literature, NEW YORE. 
ROYSE’S English Literature. 

APPLETON’S Young Chemist. |°3 Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts.,| CHICAGO. 





SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


a ae en 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

Griffin’s Natural Philosophy. 

Griffin’s Lecture Notes in Chemistry. 

Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 

Westlake’s Common Schoo! Literature. 

Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 

Raub’s Normal Spellers, 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 

Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 

Sheppard’s Constitution. 

Peterson’s Science. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


Ne. [G] 1102 Walnut street, Philadelphia, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight yeas 
much miserable 
tin an: might be learned otherwise 
easily and delightfully in one year."’--MILTON. 
Virgil, Cosar, orace, Sallust, Ovid, 
Juvenal, Livy, "Homer's Tiiad, ad, Gogpel, of St. John, 
and Xen m's 
Clark's 








"Sa a if Int Sona for 
m 28 0) 
erms and Dew catelague of al) our publications. 


BACK NUMBERS RASSEINES, 
REV 


Books mpblighed in in pert out-of-prin 
books it fore cot ~ Ago ete.), 
odd and out-o roe books that have 
— searched mae Sot we oy ae 





theo- 
it sold and 





ESTABLISHED IN 1837. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., 


Call attention to Philadelphia. 
MITCHELL’S GEOGRAPHIES. (The only 
complete series.) 
MITCHELL'S OUTLINE 


MAPS. 
THE NEW AMERICAN READERS. 


Goodrich’s Child’s United States, Pictorial 
ws United States, ae orial His- 
SERIES OF | tories of agent France, 
Hi ri Rome, Greece, orld, and Nat- 
stories. | ural History. 
akers, etics, an: ng Charts. 
are k Arithmeti d Reading Ch 


enon 8 8 Companion (Et; smalogy.) 

’s School Etymology. Oxford's Speak- 
ers. Smith's Grammars. Butler's Geome- 
try (Just pubihed. ) Butler's eee 

Wall-Maps for several Sta 


18 So. SixthSt., 6 No. Howard 8t., 19 ‘tens 8t., 
BALTIMORE. 


PHILADELPHIA. New YORE. 


JOHN E. POTTER &CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


IMPORTANT_NEW_TEXT-BOOKS, 


Baldwin’s Introduction to the 

Study of English Poetry. 
Baldwin’s Introduction to the 

Study of English Prose. 
Harrison’s French Syntax. 
Reily’s Artist and His Mission. 
Kooflach’s German Manual. 
Fenno’s Elocution. 


(SEND ADDRESS FOR PARTICULARS. 
Architecture, lees etc. 


DOWNING’ 8 Cottages, ato, o yee, at oo, chat 
HARTFIELD’S y+ Carpen' 
Transv 8 








id $5.00 
, 80, cl. 2.00 
v0, cloth, 5.00 
erse 8vo, cl. 5.00 
HOLLY’S Carpenter and Joiner 18vo, colth. .75 
RUSKIN'S Seven Lam 2mo, cloth.. 1.75 
Lectures on hitestune 12mo.cl. 1.50 
Poetry of Architecture, 12mv, cl. 1.50 
woop’ 8 Resistance of Materials, cain Ove, cloth, 3.00 
Bridges, 8vo, cloth,.... 9 ........+ Hy 4 

RUSKIN’S Stones of Venice. 3 3 Vols, cloth... 
vols. got ex. 300 

a Plates to Stones oe enice, 8vo, 

cloth, ex 6.00 


meek these volumes will be sent for ex- 
amination, with reference to introduction, 
by madi, on yt of two-thirds of the 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, New York. 


“Library of Universal Knowledge, 


THE CHEAPEST Soy ameatee 
in THE WO 





dens Ringed, Saree Stmy "sk 3 on 
Staw & con Saocr City, N. J 





BRUSHES, 
For Oil 4 Water Colors 


—_—-0——— 
F. W. Devoe & Co’s 


CANVAS, 
ACADEMY BOARDS, 


Oil Sketching Papers, 


—_—o— 
WATER COLORS: 


Cakes and Moist. 
} —o— 
DRAWING CASTS, 


BOOKS and STUDIES. 





Pamrr Works: Horatio and Jane Strects, New York. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES. 


F. W. DEVOE & CO., 


Cor. FULTON & WILLIAM STREETS, New <I 
Manufacturers and Importers of 








Sculptors’ 
MODELING TOOL 
AND 
—— 
F. W. Devoe 4 Cy, 
ARTISTS’ 
FINE COLOR 
IN TUBES. 
—o— 
CHARBCOAL & CRay 
Drawing Materiak, 
—o— 
Supplies for 
TILE ANDCHIy 
PAINTING. 











































Fred’k W. Devoe. James F. Drummond. Fred’k Saunders, Jr. J. Seaver Page. 
aan 








Important Books 


For Primary Teachers. 


oO 


CHILDREN’S HOUR. 
By Mrs. M. B. Slade, Ed. Good Times 


Containing Dial -~y Speeches, Motion-son 
Tableaux. Cha Blackboard Exercises, 
venile Comedies Fi for Prim Schools, Kin- 
dergartens and Juvenile Home tertainments, 


lvol., 16mo., boards. Price 50 cents. 


EXHIBITION DAYS. 


By Mrs. Slade, Author of Children’s Hour. 











Christmas Music 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
For Sunday-Schools 


NEW. BRICHT. CHARMINC, 
By the Most ee Authors. 16 Pages, ip 
jr A a Beautifu 
Ktesponsive Service 
Prepared by W. F. SHERWIN. $4 per 100 } 
pal yee charges Es. 50 cts. per dozen }; 
‘ingle copy Scents. 








Containin an Speoeiaan, Tablea x,Cha- 
rades, Black Moora ercices, etc., adapted to pu- 
pils in the Common. Grammar and High Schools. ; 


lvol. 16mo., boards. Price 50 cents. 


Nat. Kindergarten § Songs and Plays. 
By Mrs. Louise Pollock. 

Prin. Nat’l Kindergarten Normal Institute, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 1 vol., 16mo., boards. Price 50cts. 
Any of the above. sont by mail postage paid on 

receipt of price. Address 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO‘ Boston, 
American Composers. 


poanets musical compositions of note, 
amuke undoubtedly young. A great deal has, 
however, during the last few a been accom- 
plished. The following are all by native com- 
posers : 
Zenobia. ($2.00) By 8. G. Pratt. 
A grand Opera of much merit. 
St. Peter. ‘$1.60) By J. K. Paine. 
A well known Oratorio. 
Redemption Hymn. (30 cts.) By J. C. D. Parker, 
A short, but complete and impressive work. 
Christmas. (80 cts.) By A. C. Gutterson. 
A sacred Cantata for Christmas time. 
Fall of Jerusalem. (80 cts.) By H. B. Parkhurst. ! 
An impressive and musical Cantata. 
46th Psalm. (80 cts.) By Dudley Buck. 
A first class sacred composition. 
to God. ($2.00) By G. F. Bristow. 
An Oratorio. Noble wordsand music. 
Belshazzar. ($1.00) By 1. A. Butterfield. 





Grand and beautiful scenic Cantata. 
Joseph’s Bondage. ($1.00) J. M. Chadwick. 
A splendid oriental Cantata. 


Don Munio. ($1.50) By Dudley Buck. 
A Jegend of the crusaders, set to music. 
Picnic. io. Fm By J. R. Thomas. 
do 2 B24 for a winter concert. 
New Flower Queen. (75 cts.) By G. BR Root. 
New ment of a famous Cantata 
Burning Ship ( cts,) and Storm K: (38 cts.) 
By B. F. Baker. and striking Cantgtas. 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
C. H DITSON & CO., &3 Broadway, New York. 





WALL MAPS 
FOR SCHOOLS. 
The largest assortment in the 
country, at lowest prices. 
aT THE 


Boston School Supply Co, 


15 Bromfield St. 
Joun A. BoYLz, Manager 





alli edad y nb pg Se meh Sere 
mas, New Fear, se Pclentane, Easter, 2 Scnpiare | "°° 





ai Briss Krups, 


A Bright and Amusing 


‘Christmas Cantata, 


y H. BoTTeERWoORTH and Geo. F. Root. 


New Music! Merry Dialogue! 


Price, $3 per dozen by Express, charges not p 
paid. Single specimen copy 25 cts. by mail. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Ney York ome, | CINCINNATI, 0, 


No. 5. Union square. 
THE BOOK FOR PRACTICAL PEOPLE. 
——= 


Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal’s 


Meisterschaft System 
FOR 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 


Complete Fluency of Speech in 10 Weeks. 


The Nation, New York, says: ‘“*Thissystem is the 
best yet devised for learning to speak a foreign 
language in ¢ in a short time.” 

ch su ener es 00 for each language—be- 
2omes actually a pupil of Dr. Rosenthal, who cor- 
rects all exercises and answers all quest ions in re 
gard tv any difficulties which may occur to the 
student. 

For 25 cents we will send Part I of either the 
French or German as a specimen copy 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, 
299—305 Washingten Street, Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS 


will find in the New Inductive Arithmetics of 
Greenleaf’s Series a perfect treasury of 


PRACTICAL EXAMPLES, 


both oral and written. Sample by mail on receipt 
of the introduction price. 
The Complete 60 cents. 
Brief Course 25 cents, 











- 8. DAVIS & CO., Boston. 
osname LEACH, 19 Bond St, N. Y. 





9 
Be 


tae 


ri 
27 Sixth St.. 


J. L. SMITH 
Send for 


ps, Globes, Map C 
and Spring 





Ma 





TT E GRAPHIC SYSTEM OF PRACTICAL 
PENMANSHIP, in six numbers. Short 
Course in five numbers, They are New Beauti, 
ful Practical. Agents wanted in all parts of 
to iwi introduce them. Address 

OVBLL & CO., 40 Bond St. New York. 
AIDEN’S VOW & 75 Songs words & Music for 12 cts 
E. HATHAWAY, 9 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








N. T1BBALS & SONS, 
122 Nassau Street, N.Y. 


5 1020 idrees ‘sro & Co. Port land Port land. Be 


SENDS" 1e As the M. V. “Tretiture to 
. K. BU N Mystic Briage, Ot. 
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